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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES Vou. XL No. 6 JUNE 1955 


CHAPELS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


INCE the publication of the Hadow Report in 1926 and the 

1936 Education Act, we have been witnessing a change in 
the organization of the public system of education in this 
country which will have important repercussions on parochial 
life and on the pastoral work of the clergy. The tentative sugges- 
tions that education should be divided into “primary” and 
“secondary” became matters of statutory obligation with the 
passing of the 1944 Act. Under that Act every pupil in the 
system is expected to move from a primary to a secondary 
school at about the age of eleven. 

In the purely secular sphere the experience of the “break 
at eleven” and the transfer of senior children to separate schools 
has shown that a great deal of thinking has still to be done about 
how secondary education should be conceived and what should 
be its aim. From different points of view the question has been 
discussed in Mr Robin Pedley’s Comprehensive Schools Today, Mr 
Colm Brogan’s The Educational Revolution, Professor M. V. C. 
Jeffreys’ Beyond Neutrality and in the suggestions which Dr W. P. 
Alexander has put forward in the pages of “Education”. The 
“tyranny” of the grammar school entrance examination and 
the policy of comprehensive schools are both matters of con- 
troversy. 

From the Catholic point of view, and more specifically from 
the point of view of the parochial clergy, the provision of 
Catholic secondary schools, and especially secondary modern 
schools, raises other questions. The fact that many of these 
schools will be inter-parochial introduces a new factor in the 
supervision of religious education by the clergy, and readjusts 
the opportunities of contact between priests and pupils which 
have played such an important part in our traditional all-age 
parochial schools. 

It is not proposed to embark on a discussion of this question 
at the moment, but it may be useful to have on record the more 
important letters in a correspondence which has been going on 
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between the Chairman of the Catholic Education Council and 
the Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of Education over the 
last two years. It concerns the possibility of providing chapels 
in the big inter-parochial secondary modern schools which are 
becoming a standard pattern. The question was first discussed 
in connexion with the plans for the Bishop Ward secondary 
school, Dagenham, as early as January 1952. It was shelved 
for a time but taken up again when a similar proposal was 
made by Father Backhouse, the parish priest at Dewsbury, and 
supported by the Leeds Diocesan Schools’ Commission, in con- 
nexion with the establishment of a new Catholic secondary 
modern school at Dewsbury. The Dewsbury Education Com- 
mittee very strongly supported the proposal, and this support 
was an important consideration in discussions which were 
conducted with the Ministry of Education, the Association of 
Education Committees and other bodies. The Dewsbury pro- 
posal received considerable publicity in the local press and 
some attempt was made to stir up opposition to the scheme 
on the ground that it was a piece of sharp practice by the 
Roman Catholics, who were hoping in this way to provide out 
of public funds buildings which could be used as Mass centres 
or chapels in the new housing areas. The Bulletin of the National 
Education Association for May 1954 said that, “while the 
pretext is the provision of a school chapel, the real object of this 
novel proposal is to provide a place of worship for Sunday 
congregations because this school is to be near a new building 
estate. In this particular instance the new school will be sub- 
sidized out of public funds to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
total cost.” And after pointing out that “a specious case” had 
been placed before the Dewsbury Education Committee, 
“‘which has now become a party to this ingenious scheme”, the 
Bulletin again suggested that ‘“‘the real demand is that a chapel 
shall be provided within the school premises for the use, out of 
school hours, of a worshipping congregation, three-fourths of 
the cost being derived from public funds.” 

After considerable discussion the matter has been settled in 
accordance with the conditions laid down in the Ministry’s 
letter of 1 July 1954. These conditions have been accepted by 
the parties concerned, and it is understood that a number of 
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proposals have now been made for the establishment of chapels 
in new Catholic secondary modern schools. 
The important letters in the correspondence are as follows: 


The Bishop of Brentwood to the Deputy Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education, 27 February 1954. 


I am writing to you concerning a matter which I raised in January 
1952 in connection with the Bishop Ward School, Dagenham, and 
which has arisen again with regard to the proposed secondary 
modern school at Dewsbury. It concerns the provision of chapels 
in the new schools which we are now beginning to build. We desire 
to find some means by which we can make a chapel an integral 
part of these buildings. 

We have a number of reasons for bringing forward this proposal. 
In the first place, the 1944 Education Act has made an act of worship 
and religious instruction compulsory in all schools. I realize that the 
legislators probably had in mind some form of prayers which could 
be recited at the morning assembly in the school hall, and that they 
did not envisage the need for a chapel or for a teaching space for- 
mally set aside for religious instruction. I am sure you are aware, 
however, that in the Catholic community we consider that the Mass 
is the only adequate act of worship, and is indeed the supreme ges- 
ture of adoration which men can make to God. In planning new 
schools we are hoping to make arrangements by which the whole 
school can occasionally assist at Mass, either in a parish church, if 
one is sufficiently near at hand, or in the assembly hall. It is also our 
earnest desire to find some means by which a representative group 
in the school could assist at Mass each day in a small chapel, as a 
part of the school routine, and indeed as part of their religious 
instruction. I know I do not need to remind you of the emphasis 
which the Spens and Hadow Reports have thrown on the integra- 
tion of education. The Norwood Report has rightly insisted that 
this integration cannot take place round a group of subjects or round 
a single idea. “If anything is to be integrated, it is not the curriculum 
that must be integrated, but the personality of the child.” The 
Ministry’s pamphlet “‘Citizens Growing Up” emphasizes the point 
that only deep religious convictions provide an effective resistance 
to the gospel of force. ‘‘If homes and schools and society at large are 
without spiritual ideals, they are houses built on sand and cannot be 
relied on to stand against the rising storm.” In our view, particu- 
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larly among the older children, this integration and the achievement 
of these deep spiritual convictions can be attained much more satis- 
factorily if there is a clearly defined religious centre in the school. I 
think it will be readily admitted that the presence of the chapel and 
its significance in the school’s life has been one of the outstanding 
characteristics of our public schools, including those which have 
catered for day boys, and I take it that educational thinking at the 
present time wishes to extend as widely as possible the advantages 
which were restricted in the past to the public schools. 

You may remember that Nenk and Johnson Marshall were kind 
enough to arrange for us in April last a series of discussions on school 
design for the benefit of our Diocesan Schools’ Commissioners and 
their architects. We thought that the Conference held at St. Mary’s, 
Strawberry Hill, was an outstanding success, and among other 
challenges put to us concerning the planning of schools was the 
question of what we should consider to be the “‘focal point” in a 
Catholic school building. We unhesitatingly agreed that only a 
chapel could adequately express the focal point of Catholic teaching. 
We did not mean merely an arrangement by which the school could 
occasionally assist at Mass. We have, as you know, been experimen- 
ting with the provision of alcoves and quiet spaces, and have been 
planning assembly halls and dining-rooms so that they might be 
adapted for the celebration of Mass. These are very unsatisfactory 
arrangements, however, and they may do more harm than good by 
creating in the minds of the pupils the impression that religious 
functions in the school are less important than meals or organized 
games, and that they can be conducted with makeshift equipment. 
It is undignified to have an altar tucked away in a cupboard when 
not in use, and the impression created in the minds of pupils by these 
expedients is bound to be unfortunate. 

We recognize that some such arrangements may be necessary for 
those occasions when the whole school would assist at Mass in, say, 
the assembly hall or the gymnasium. What we have in mind, how- 
ever, is something at the same time smaller, more dignified, and 
more permanent—a chapel which would be used exclusively for 
religious purposes, where the Blessed Sacrament could be reserved 
and where one or two classes of the school could assist at Mass as 
part of their religious instruction. It might be possible, indeed, to 
provide daily Mass in this chapel for one class at a time, during 
which the teacher could give a liturgical and theological commen- 
tary on the Mass for the benefit of the pupils present. One of the 
Diocesan Schools’ Commissioners who has written to me on this 
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subject points out that such a chapel could not be considered a focal 
point in the buildings unless the Blessed Sacrament were reserved, 
and it should be open for visits and personal prayers in free periods 
or out of school hours. I think an important step in the integration 
of education could be achieved if parents, as well as pupils, could at 
least occasionally assist at Mass in such a chapel. 

I fully appreciate that many objections will be raised to this 
proposal, but I think I can suggest answers to at least some of them. 

1. It may be urged that many L.E.A.s would throw up their 
hands in horror at the thought of maintaining in a voluntary school 
a part of the building which would be used uniquely for Roman 
Catholic religious services. If the educational value of this provision 
were admitted, however, I do not see that the Local Authorities 
could reasonably object to this maintenance. It is in fact only an 
application of the principle which is involved in the provision of 
denominational catechisms among the school books and of denomina- 
tional hymn-books or other forms of prayers for the school assembly. 
The principle is fully accepted in H.M. Prisons and the Services and 
in approved schools, and I hope you will not think it out of place 
for me to recall that the public funds administered by Local Authori- 
ties are obtained in due proportion from Catholic sources. You may 
remember that Monsignor Thompson emphasized at our meeting 
on February 18 that the Director of Education for Dewsbury was 
strongly in favour of the inclusion of a chapel in the proposed 
Catholic secondary schools. It might be argued that the Dewsbury 
Authority consider this to be the best means to contribute towards 
the spiritual and moral development of the community according 
to the terms of Section 7 of the Education Act, 1944. 

I think I ought to make it quite clear that we should not expect 
the Local Authorities to provide the strictly ““denominational” fur- 
nishings and upkeep for these chapels. We would be responsible 
ourselves for the provision of the chalices, missals, vestments and 
other altar requisites which would be needed. We think it would 
not be unfair to ask the Authority to be liable for repairs and altera- 
tions to the interior of the building. We are anxious, however, to 
avoid any controversy on this point and above all to avoid anything 
which might hold up indefinitely the proposals which we are making. 

2. Could we provide these chapels within the Ministry’s limits 
of cost per place? In a fairly large school, I think we could provide 
a simple and unpretentious permanent chapel within the limits of 
cost set by the Ministry. At the Conference last year your Architects’ 
Branch gave us a number of ideas on economizing space on school 
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planning and on ways of saving costs. I fear, however, that the limits 
thus imposed on the construction of a chapel would mean a building 
which would lack dignity and, by its cheap appearance, would to 
some extent defeat its own purpose. We would be prepared to under- 
take additional expenditure in the provision of these chapels without 
expecting any additional grant assistance, but we wish to emphasize 
our desire that the chapels should be an integral part, and indeed 
the focal point, of the school buildings. You may remember that you 
suggested with regard to the Bishop Ward School at Dagenham 
that we might build a chapel on land adjacent to the school site and 
that in this position it might equally serve our purpose. We think 
that this arrangement would be quite undesirable, not only on psy- 
chological grounds but from the practical point of view, since we 
would hope to be able to use the chapel for religious instruction 
during school hours. 

3. It may be objected that this is an idealistic proposal whose 
practical consequence will be an increase in the cost of school build- 
ing to the Catholic community. We would urge in reply that the 
provision of these chapels is educationally desirable and that the 
Catholic community would willingly undertake the comparatively 
small additional cost which their provision would entail. I do not 
think that we would normally expect to provide a school chapel in 
a primary school. Our primary schools are usually situated fairly 
close to their parish churches and it is possible not only for an occa- 
sional act of worship to take place in the church, but for religious 
instruction to be given there and for assistance at Mass to be part 
of that instruction. Many of our new secondary schools, on the 
other hand, will be inter-parochial, often at a considerable distance 
from a parish church. For the proper religious instruction for senior 
children we think it will be important to have a chapel as an 
integral part of the school building. 

4. It may well be asked why we suddenly put forward this pro- 
posal for chapels and why it should come for the first time in 1954. 
We would answer that the idea is far from new. As I have already 
said, it has been a long established tradition in the public schools, 
and has been quite generally admitted in many of our convents and 
grammar schools, particularly those which are conducted by religious 
orders. I may mention, among others, St. Bede’s, Bradford, where a 
very suitable sanctuary exists at the rear end of the assembly hall. 
The fact that you have agreed to the provision of a chapel in the 
Coventry secondary school (which admittedly “slipped through”) 
seems to me to argue that the exclusion of such a proposal would 
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not be a matter of principle, and we suggest that apart from con- 
siderations of economy its inclusion is highly desirable. 

Finally I should like to stress the point that nothing will so 
effectively raise the status of Catholic secondary modern schools as 
this proposal. Among our own community and also, I think, outside 
it, the provision of a chapel would do more to give parity of esteem 
than almost any other physical addition to the structure of our schools. 

I should like to ask you, therefore, whether the Minister would 
be prepared to give approval even in a limited form to this pro- 
posal. We would be willing to undertake all, or part, of the capital 
expenditure involved, and we would undertake to provide and 
maintain the purely denominational equipment and furnishing of 
these chapels. If the Minister would give approval to the scheme 
she would certainly gain the gratitude of Catholics throughout the 
country, and I think such a decision would do a very great deal to 
give reality to many of the fine ideals contained in our Education 
Acts. 


The Deputy Secretary to the Bishop of Brentwood, 1 July 1954. 


When I saw you last week I promised to let you have a letter 
stating the Minister’s attitude towards proposals for the provision 
of chapels in aided or special agreement secondary schools. As you 
know, such a proposal was submitted to us earlier in the year in 
connection with the proposed special agreement Roman Catholic 
secondary school in Dewsbury. Another has recently been submitted 
to us in respect of a new Roman Catholic school at Chislehurst in 
Kent. One or two others are, I understand, in the offing. 

The case for the provision of chapels was set out in the letter 
which you sent me on February 27th of this year and since getting 
that letter we have been at some pains to ascertain the views of the 
other interested parties. We did so for two main reasons. In the first 
place, though there are a few existing grant aided schools, mainly 
old endowed grammar schools or direct grant grammar schools con- 
ducted by religious orders, which have chapels, a chapel has not 
hitherto been regarded as a normal and accepted feature of a secon- 
dary day school, at any rate within the public system. In the second 
place, we were anxious lest a proposal to provide a chapel in a 
secondary day school should, if approved without qualification, give 
rise to denominational controversy of the kind that has bedevilled 
educational administration in the past. The Dewsbury proposal did 
indeed encounter some local opposition which was reported at 
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length in the local press and this led to representations being made 
to the Minister. 

From the soundings that we have taken and from the represen- 
tations that have been made to the Minister it is clear that a decision 
to allow the provision of a chapel in a voluntary secondary school 
would be by no means uncontroversial. Opposition is primarily 
directed against the proposition that the provision and maintenance 
of a chapel intended to be put to specifically denominational pur- 
poses are a proper charge upon public funds.—This is the implica- 
tion of the Dewsbury proposal that the provision of the chapel should 
be covered by the special agreement and so met in large part out 
of public funds.—But the opposition did not stop short at this point. 
There was also a feeling in some quarters that it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to provide chapels in voluntary day secondary schools 
and that to do so might endanger the settlement embodied in the 
Act of 1944. 

The Minister does not accept all the arguments that have been 
addressed to her against the provision of chapels in secondary day 
schools. She does not consider, however, that she can disregard the 
very strong views that have been expressed to her on the question of 
financial responsibility. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which the Minister has come is, 
put broadly, that she would be prepared to agree to the provision 
of a chapel at an aided or special agreement secondary day school if 
the denomination concerned would undertake to meet out of its 
own funds the cost of the provision of the chapel and, so far as 
practicable, of its maintenance. 

Stated more fully, the Minister would not make use of the dis- 
cretion vested in her under Section 13(6) of the Education Act, 1944, 
to preclude the provision of a chapel, or, in the case of an existing 
school, withhold approval under Regulation 6(2) of the Schools 
Grant Regulations, 1951, if the promoters (or governors as the case 
may be) undertook to comply with the following conditions: 


(a) The entire cost of the provision of the chapel will be met out 
of denominational funds. 

In the case of projects attracting grant under Section 102, no 
grant will be payable on the chapel, since chapels are not pre- 
scribed in the Building Regulations. In cases where Section 103 
or Section 104 grant is payable on the project, the Minister will 
exercise the discretion which she has under those Sections to 
exclude the cost of the chapel from the expenses on which grant 
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is payable. Similarly, where the school is to be provided under a 
special agreement, the Minister will exclude the cost of the chapel 
from the approved expenditure towards which the Authority 
contribute under the agreement. 

(b) The entire cost of maintaining the chapel, both externally 
and internally, will, so far as practicable, be met out of 
denominational funds. 

This would mean that the governors of the school would be 
responsible not merely for the purely denominational equipment 
and furnishing, such as chalices, missals, vestments and other 
altar requisites, but also for such ordinary items of maintenance 
as heating and lighting, cleaning, redecorating, repairing and 
so on. 

(Where the heating or lighting system is integral with that 
of the school, it is not contemplated that separate meters should 
be installed or that the governors’ expenses should be calculated 
with mathematical precision. It would be sufficient so far as the 
Minister is concerned if the maintenance cost for school user 
were calculated on some simple formula, e.g. by reference to the 
proportion which the superficial area of the chapel represents of 
the superficial area of the school as a whole.) 


On the subject of these conditions I might recall that in your 
letter of February 27th you stated that you would be willing to under- 
take all, or part, ofthe capital expenditure involved, and would 
also undertake to provide and maintain the purely denominational 
equipment and furnishing. There remain merely the ordinary ex- 
penses of maintenance. The Minister recognizes that if a chapel were 
provided as an integral part of a school you would be entitled to have 
part of these maintenance expenses met out of public funds on the 
basis laid down in the 1944 Act and that in asking you to meet these 
expenses she is asking you to forego a financial benefit to which you 
would be entitled. These expenses are, however, likely to be incon- 
siderable and the Minister ventures to believe that you are more 
concerned to secure a chapel for school use than to insist on your 
financial rights, which, as I have indicated earlier in this letter, 
would be very liable to give rise to controversy. That would be a 
development which I am sure you would deplore just as much as we 
should, not least because of the circumstances in which it would arise. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know as soon as possible 
whether you and the other members of the Hierarchy would be 
willing to proceed on the lines I have indicated and in particular to 
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advise promoters or governors to accept, in individual cases, the 
conditions that I have set out. We shall take no further action on the 
Dewsbury proposal, or on the other cases, until I hear from you. 


The Bishop of Brentwood to the Deputy Secretary, 12 July 1954. 


I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letter of July 1, 
setting out the conditions under which the Minister would be 
prepared to agree to the provision of chapels in aided or special 
agreement secondary day schools. I hope to send you the Bishops’ 
comments on this proposal in the course of a few days, but mean- 
while I write to clarify one point which has been raised in connection 
with the Dewsbury school. I understand from your letter that if we 
build a chapel in a secondary school it will count as a completely 
additional item in respect both of the approved cost and the 
total school space. We assume that the Minister will approve the 
cost of the school without taking into consideration for this purpose 
whatever sum we may plan to spend on providing the chapel and 
that she will calculate the total teaching space in the school without 
including the area occupied by the chapel. 

I shall be grateful to have your confirmation of these two 
assumptions as the promoters of the Dewsbury school seem to be 
under the impression from correspondence with the Ministry that 
the cost of the chapel would have to be included in the over-all cost 
of the school whereas the space allowed for the chapel would not 
form part of the teaching space. 


The Deputy Secretary to the Bishop of Brentwood, 21 Fuly 1954. 


Thank you for your letter of the 12th July about the adminis- 
trative treatment of the cost of any chapel to be provided in a new 
school. 

Such a chapel would not be included in the calculation of the 
total teaching area and in the special circumstances arising from 
the conditions stated in my letter of the 1st July we should be 
prepared to regard it as outside the normal cost formula. 


The Bishop of Brentwood to the Deputy Secretary, 26 Fuly 1954. 


I wrote to you on July 24, in reply to your letter of July 21, and 
I am now able to reply fully to your letter of July 1, setting out the 
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conditions under which the Minister is prepared to agree to the 
provision of chapels in aided and special agreement secondary day 
schools. 

I fully realize that this proposal must have encountered con- 
siderable criticism and opposition, and the publicity which the 
Dewsbury case has attracted has possibly stirred up some prejudice 
against the suggestion. Indeed I have seen in one publication the 
gratuitous accusation, which I think unworthy, that we are putting 
forward these proposals in order to obtain by a subterfuge the 
provision of denominational chapels for Sunday worship on new 
housing estates at very low cost to ourselves, the main burden being 
borne by public funds. Fortunately the Minister is aware that this 
is far from being our intention, and that we are concerned with the 
educational benefits which we think these chapels will provide to 
the children attending our schools. We are, therefore, grateful to the 
Minister for agreeing that we may provide these chapels, on the 
understanding that we meet from our own funds the capital cost 
involved and also, as far as practicable, the cost of maintenance. We 
assume that our acceptance of these conditions will be without 
prejudice to any arrangements which may already have been agreed 
with regard to those of our schools (as you know, mainly grammar 
schools) in which a chapel already exists. 

You noted in your letter that, when a chapel is provided as an 
integral part of a school, we would be entitled to have part of the 
cost of maintenance paid from public funds on the basis laid down 
in the 1944 Act. I mentioned when I wrote on February 27 that we 
intended to use these chapels for religious instruction. They could, 
therefore, be considered, during periods of such use, as part of the 
normal teaching space of the school, and consequently we would be 
entitled to ask for some part of the cost of maintenance to be met 
from public funds. I had hoped that the Minister would agree with 
the suggestion in my letter that the maintenance of the purely 
denominational parts of these chapels should be met by the church 
authorities and that the normal costs of heating, lighting and repairs 
might be met by the local authorities. We do not wish to forego any 
claim to financial assistance to which we may be entitled, and 
although we realize that this is a delicate issue, liable to provoke 
religious controversy, we would not be prepared to surrender any 
statutory rights. As the Minister rightly surmises, however, we are 
more concerned to secure permission for the establishment of these 
chapels and the consequent help which we think they will give to 
the children than to insist on financial advantages or disadvantages. 
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I am, therefore, authorized by the Bishops to make the concession 
which the Minister requires with regard to meeting the cost of main- 
taining these chapels, on the understanding that we do so without 
prejudice to any claim we may make for maintenance at a future 
date. 

I shall be grateful if you will inform the Minister that, with this 
proviso, we accept the conditions laid down by her, as set out in 
your letter of July 1, and clarified in your letter of July 21, and 
that we are grateful to her for permitting the provision of these 
chapels in secondary day schools. I am writing this letter with the 
approval of the other members of the Hierarchy who undertake to 
advise the promoters or governors of secondary day schools in their 
Dioceses of the conditions under which these chapels may be provided. 

I should like to add a personal word of thanks for the help and 
consideration which you have given us in this matter. 


The Deputy Secretary to the Bishop of Brentwood, 4 August 1954. 


Thank you for your letter of July 26th which I have shown to 
the Minister. 

The Minister understands from your letter that the Bishops are 
prepared to proceed on the lines indicated in my letter of July st 
and will advise the promoters or governors of aided and special 
agreement day schools in their dioceses so to proceed in individual 
cases. This being the case, we will deal with the current, and future, 
proposals for the provision of chapels in such schools on that basis. 

The Minister has also noted that your statement of the Bishops’ 
views is expressed as being subject to the qualification that it is 
without prejudice to any claim they may make for maintenance at a 
future date. The Minister assumes that the purpose of this qualifi- 
cation is to safeguard governors’ legal rights and that it is not the 
Bishops’ intention to initiate any such claims either now or in the 
foreseeable future. If any such claim should be made, while she 
would not seek to deny to governors any financial benefits to which 
they might be entitled under the law, she would in that event feel 
obliged to consider whether she could continue to sanction proposals 
for the provision of chapels in secondary day schools. 

On the question to which you refer at the end of the second 
paragraph of your letter the Minister would not for her part seek to 
vary any arrangements which may have been made with regard 
to the maintenance of school chapels already in being. 
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The only other point to which I need refer is that when we had 
our talk on June 23rd you said that you contemplated that the 
correspondence which has passed between us about school chapels, 
beginning with your letter of February 27th, would be published. 
The Minister is agreeable to this being done. 


The Bishop of Brentwood to the Deputy Secretary, 7 September 1954. 


I am sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of August 4, 
and I am pleased to know that individual proposals for the establish- 
ment of chapels in aided or special agreement day schools will be 
dealt with in accordance with the conditions set out in your letter 
of July 1. 

So far as I can recollect, the question of publishing part, or all, 
of this correspondence was raised by you during our talk on June 23. 
I think you suggested that the Minister, if subject to criticism on her 
decision to permit the establishment of these chapels, might wish to 
publish some of the correspondence. I am, of course, quite willing 
that this should be done, and I am pleased to know that the Minister 
is also agreeable. 


It will be interesting to see whether much use is made of 
the arrangement negotiated in this correspondence by which 
our new secondary schools may benefit by the presence of a 
chapel among the school buildings. We shall have to wait for 
some time, of course, before the effect of the experiment can be 
assessed. It may be desirable to go further, and to consider the 
appointment of chaplains in secondary schools to ensure that the 
best use is made of the school chapel as a factor in the Catholic 
education of the boys and girls attending such schools. This 
raises other issues which would require fuller discussion. Mean- 
while, with the agreement of the Minister, the correspondence 
on this subject can be placed on record and may suggest lines 
of thought on the best use to be made of the great new buildings 
on which so much of our money is now being spent. 

%& GEORGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Brentwood 
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ON TIME AND ETERNITY 


CAN only think of two occasions upon which our Incarnate 

Lord referred to himself as limited by external circumstance. 
One is when he says, “There is a baptism I must needs be 
baptized with, and how impatient I am for its accomplishment.” 
And the other remark he makes of the same kind is, ‘“While 
daylight lasts, I must work in the service of him who sent me; 
the night is coming, when there is no working any. more.”’ It is, 
surely, a significant fact that once Almighty God has put him- 
self inside time, as it were, by becoming Incarnate, time is the 
one condition which seems to limit him. Space does not; he 
can heal the centurion’s servant without moving from where he 
stands. Gravity does not; he can walk on the water. Volume 
does not, he can multiply the loaves. Substance does not; he 
can change water into wine. But this one baffling category of 
our experience, this “mode of perception” or whatever you 
choose to call it, is a limit which Eternal God does impose 
upon himself—we can hardly see how it could be otherwise— 
when he becomes Man. 

It is extraordinary, if you come to think of it, the tyranny 
which time exercises over us human creatures. The sense of 
hurry, of not being able to fit the things you want to do into 
the time available, is a thing which so bites into the stuff of 
our minds that it does not desert us even in our dreams. You 
must be either a very sound sleeper, or a very glib speaker, if 
you have not, before now, had clergyman’s nightmare, 
imagining that you are getting up into the pulpit conscious that 
you have absolutely nothing to say. You must sit lightly to your 
clerical duties if you have never before now had cleric’s night- 
mare, the nightmare in which you plough feverishly through 
verse after verse of the 118th Psalm. And on the other side, 
there is the tyranny of boredom; time refusing to pass instead 
of time passing all too quickly; the long hours in the train, the 
interminable after-dinner speech. We cast our minds back to 
our school-days, and remember what prep used to be like, how 
slowly the sun went down when our own side was trying to 
save the match by a draw; we cast our minds back to seminary 
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days, and think how long the stairs seemed, how many buttons 
there were on one’s cassock, when one came down late for 
meditation. Is there anything more humiliating to us mortal 
creatures than being thus perpetually at the mercy of some- 
thing which seems, when you look at it in a calm moment, to 
be no better than an abstraction? And yet to this limitation 
our Master, our Model, Jesus Christ, would submit himself. 

I say “mortal creatures”, but of course these are the wrong 
words. We feel humiliated about it precisely because we are 
immortal creatures, born for eternity. The man who yawns in 
ennui or stamps his foot in impatience proclaims himself the 
citizen of another world. And it is a commonplace that anyone 
who means to take the business of his soul seriously must occupy 
his thoughts, often and candidly, with the question, What is 
the relation between time and eternity? We all know how St 
Francis of Sales put it—St Francis of Sales, of all people! 
“When I think of the bad use I have made of God’s time, I 
cannot see how he will ever give me his eternity.” If we are 
bad stewards, our Lord says, of those earthly riches which are 
only entrusted to us on a lease-and-lend basis, how can we hope 
that the true riches of heaven will be given us for our own? 
And if we are bad husbands of the moments which trickle 
away like water from a leaky bucket, how can we feel any right 
to attain that supreme leisure in which one day, please God, all 
our hurries and all our boredoms are to be at an end? 

May I begin with one practical, perhaps almost worldly, 
piece of advice, which is nevertheless a difficult piece of advice, 
so that I would like to get it over? There is a habit of procrasti- 
nation in most of us which is always pushing duties aside, and 
putting them off, because they are going to involve some labour, 
some screwing up of courage, some sense of embarrassment. 
Perhaps I can think even at this moment of a letter that has 
got to be written—we priests are not always very punctual 
correspondents ; of some awkward interview that has got to be 
tackled; of some appalling printed form that has got to be 
filled up; and it might have been done any day in the last 
fortnight, but it has not been done yet. Now, it may reasonably 
be objected: “Yes, but has that really got anything to do with 
waste of time? Because the thing will get done sooner or later. 
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Why should I be any nearer heaven if I go off home and do the 
thing tonight, than if I find myself a fortnight hence still mean- 
ing to do it?” Well, it depends; it depends on whether I am a 
worrier ; most of us are. Now, if I am a worrier, the spectre of 
that duty that lies ahead—it may be only going to the dentist— 
is weighing on my mind, and will weigh on my mind till the 
thing is done. To that extent, no doubt only to a very slight 
extent, I am impairing my efficiency. My memory keeps 
travelling back, unwillingly, to this unwelcome thought; it 
distracts my prayers, it clouds my peace of mind; it interferes 
with the habit of promptitude which might be suggesting to me 
the thought of other obligations. There is no better preface for 
a general tidying-up of one’s habits than to get rid of that 
particular incubus as soon as possible. 

Now, let us do ourselves the justice to agree that the life of 
the ordinary secular priest is one which invites to idleness. Once 
a week, the rush hour comes, and, from Saturday tea till Sunday 
supper, life is not worth living. Indeed, from having gone round 
doing so much Sunday preaching, I personally have the picture 
of the clergy, not as an idle set of men at all, but as people who 
keep on rushing in and out, in cottas, through doors that are 
never shut, saying ““Don’t move.” But the strain of that weekly 
rush is apt, isn’t it, to make us spend Monday and Tuesday 
sitting back and panting; Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
bracing ourselves for the next? We have no office hours; our 
engagement books don’t register much beyond Children of Mary 
at half-past seven on Thursday; the need for us arises not at 
fixed intervals but at odd moments, so that we find ourselves 
sitting there waiting: waiting for babies to be born, waiting for 
sick people to want the last sacraments, waiting for dying 
people to die, waiting for young men to propose; we seem to 
be perpetually standing by in case anything happens. And 
that doesn’t make—how should it?—for habits of diligence. 

What do we do with ourselves all the time? Evidently we 
are doing something, or why do we so often find ourselves saying 
terce about half-past ten at night? Yes, but if we get hold of a 
drastic book of Jesuit meditations and look up the one on waste 
of time, we shall find a long list of ways in which it can be done, 
and one of them is, “Doing something which is less important 
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instead of what is more important.” After all, it is a question of 
priorities; one thing is my job at this moment; and nothing 
else, however holy, however unattractive it may be, takes 
precedence of that. The nun who puts an egg in boiling water 
and says five mysteries of the rosary and then takes the egg out 
is wasting her time; her job is to take the egg out before it is as 
hard as a brick. (Unless she is very handy with the rosary.) I am 
not doing the will of God if I go out visiting in the parish when 
I ought to be washing the purificators. Of course, I quite admit 
that sometimes one can’t be certain which of two duties has the 
priority, and I quite agree that it would be absurd to get scru- 
pulous over it. But we are so clever at telling conscience to get 
back into its kennel without noticing that. we are doing it; I 
think it’s a good thing sometimes to examine even our laudable 
actions and makesure that we aren’t performing them, habitually 
anyhow, as an excuse for dodging some duty we like even less. 

Still, I am afraid most of us will have to admit that our 
waste of time can be covered by a simpler formula than that; 
it is just inclination versus duty, and there is no real excuse for 
it, but it goes on happening. The hours we spend on earth we 
really divide up, in our heart of hearts, into the times we live 
through and the times we live for. The times we live through; 
shaving, for example, because it’s got to be done, but there is 
no subtle pleasure about it—at least, I have never discovered 
any—which makes us want to prolong it and get the last ounce 
out of it. The times we live for; a round of golf, perhaps, a 
comfortable dinner with an old friend; let’s be honest with our- 
selves and admit that these are the times we find ourselves 
looking forward to. It’s a revealing thing to ask oneself some- 
times: ‘‘Which of these classes does my religion fall into? The 
Divine Office? Thanksgiving after Communion?” And so on. 
But that is not what we are concerned with at the moment; 
what we are concerned with at the moment is the priority we 
allow, most of us, to Class A and Class B in the ordering of our 
lives. 

I am afraid we shall most of us have to admit that the times 
we live for sometimes prolong themselves unduly, at the expense 
of the times we ought to live through. And what makes it even 
more humiliating is that very often there’s no acute pleasure 

Vol. XL Y 
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involved; it may be something quite moderately attractive, a 
wireless programme, even, which chains us to the armchair and 
makes all other occupations seem remote. But the time is 
passing, and as we sit there we are weaving the web of our lives, 
There are letters over there on the table that want answering; 
anxiety, disappointment, inconvenience is being caused to the 
people who are waiting for some of the answers. There is a book 
only just out of reach, an informative book that we meant to 
read, and in a way quite want to read, but still Mr. Pickles has 
the priority. There is that conference case, those sermon notes, 
lying half-finished on the table; we know that it will mean 
rushing things at the last moment, but .. . not just yet. And 
that, unfortunately, is only the foreground of the picture. Behind 
those, more remote in the circle of our consciousness, are the 
priest’s day-dreams; the troop of scouts somebody told us we 
ought to start, the drive we had half thought of making for 
paying off the parish debt, the system of parish visiting we 
meant to institute, not just Ve-temere-hunting, but a real attempt 
to get to know the people; all those day-dreams that recur to 
the mind now and again, or crop up in conversation, but we 
say, “I never seem to get time, in this parish, for things like 
that.” 

Am I leading up to the suggestion that one ought to have 
a daily horarium mapped out on half a sheet of notepaper, and 
stick to it every day, all the time? I don’t think I want to recom- 
mend that. I must make this confession: that I don’t think I 
personally should say any prayers at all, worth speaking of, if 
I didn’t have times, though rather elastic times, dedicated to 
them by contract. I know that in theory a priest oughtn’t to 
have times of prayer, he ought to live a life of prayer; in the 
midst of his daily occupations, so bound up, in any case, with 
holy thoughts, there should be a perpetual undercurrent of 
prayer which would, perhaps, make it unnecessary for him to 
label half an hour here, and a quarter of an hour there, time 
given to God. But, honestly, do we do that? The priest who is 
up, maybe, half an hour or more before Mass, is so apt to fill 
up his time with this and that, lighting a candle here, emptying 
a box there—is he really saying his prayers all the time? To 
write off the morning meditation is to make the big surrender 
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of your life. I do think that if a priest doesn’t make his medita- 
tion before Mass, or can’t count on having the time, as a rule, 
for making his meditation before Mass, he ought to have it as 
a fixed part of his daily scheme of life, “At half past ten, or 
twelve o’clock, or half past six in the evening, or whatever time 
it may be that he finds regularly free, meditation.”” With the best 
will in the world, I think we shall miss meditation four days out 
of five if it is simply an engagement which has got to be fitted 
in somewhere “‘if I’ve time’’. 

But I don’t see that a priest in ordinary parish work can run 
his whole day on a Bradshaw principle; it isn’t possible, and 
if it were I’m not sure that it would be desirable. No harm in 
having one or two negative rules; Hugh Benson would never 
give more than twenty minutes of his day to reading the news- 
paper. It’s remarkable how little juice there is left in a news- 
paper after you’ve been reading it for twenty minutes, and yet 
there’s a sort of unwilling fascination about it which makes it 
difficult to put it down. I’m bound to say Hugh Benson used to 
read the Daily Mail. But to have a great blue-print of your day, 
or perhaps of your week, all made out beforehand: “*4.0-4.15, 
tea; 4.15-4.30, recreation ; 4.30—4.50, spiritual reading ; 4.50-5, 
give the dog his bath; 5.0-6.0, compose sermon”—all that sort 
of thing has several drawbacks. In the first place, people are 
certain to come in and interrupt; and a mechanical order of 
the day, like anything else that’s mechanical, goes wrong alto- 
gether as soon as it starts going wrong at all. For another thing, 
it may be somebody from the parish who interrupts, and a 
priest’s time belongs to his people, not to himself. He will have 
to stand about and chat a bit to the parishioner, and ask after 
her family and so on; not shoot her out of the door as soon as 
he has filled up the old-age-pension form because it’s time to 
give the dog his bath. And there’s another reason, which per- 
haps doesn’t apply to everyone, but certainly applies to me and 
I expect to a great many other people. You can’t just sit down 
to your sermon at five and make it come when you want it to, 
and have it all finished by six. Or if you do, it’s probably a 
precious bad sermon. No, I’m quite happy to see the priest in 
his armchair with a pipe and his feet up on the mantelpiece, 
with the wireless on for all I know, if he has observed the 
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priorities and if that is genuinely the best way he finds of making 
up his sermon. You can’t lay down exact time-schemes for 
something that has to be brooded over. I’m not trying to criti- 
cize or discourage anybody who fas an exact rule of life, and finds 
that it works. But honestly, for most of us I think it wouldn’t 
work. What is it, then, that I’m recommending? Why, this 
seems to me an ideal we priests might aim at: to cultivate a 
much greater devotion to what Pére de Caussade calls “the 
sacrament of the present moment”. His whole spirituality was 
built up on that idea—that most of our worries and distractions 
and scruples and infidelities come from our habit of day- 
dreaming. We are indulging in regrets over the past, or building 
schemes for the future; we are letting ourselves get anxious 
about something that may happen next week, we are wondering 
how long we can decently go on with our present occupation, 
which we enjoy; wondering how soon we can decently let up 
from our present occupation, which we find irksome. Instead 
of that, he says, we ought to keep our eyes riveted on the 
present moment, offering to Almighty God the activities of 
that moment as the job he wants us to do (according to the best 
of our belief); committing everything outside that occupation 
of the present moment with utter abandonment into his hands; 
the future, with all that it must bring, with all that it may 
bring; the events that are going on in the world past all our 
powers of control; every sort of worry, because it means filching 
from him the perfect sacrifice we ought to be making by doing 
this thing, here and now, as perfectly as possible. 

I am not suggesting that as an easy recipe. It means keeping 
closer to the thought of God than most of us habitually do; it 
means watching ourselves from the outside more than most of 
us care to do; it means being perfectly honest with ourselves 
about what is and what isn’t needed recreation, about which 
of these two jobs has priority over the other. But in so far as we 
can master that way of managing our lives, it will be a business- 
like way of going to work. It will mean that eternity, instead of 
being something we contemplate unwillingly at intervals, is 
present with us all the time, all its rays focussed on a single 
point—the present moment. It will mean that when one occu- 
pation has come to an end, we shall not find ourselves drifting 
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about the room, picking up the paper and putting it down 
again, whistling a bit of a tune, going over to the window to 
make sure that nothing is happening in the street, and then 
suddenly saying, ““Good heavens, I haven’t done those notices.” 
There will be just a pause, in which we shall ask ourselves, 
under the eye of God, ‘‘Now, let’s see—what’s the next thing?” 
R. A. Knox 





MARTYRDOM 


N the early church only those who died for their faith were, 
so to speak, canonized; other forms of sanctity were recog- 
nized—in fact, all Christians were supposed to be “‘saints’”—but 
only those who suffered death at the hands of the persecutor 
were given special cult; and these were known as martyrs. But 
why should this special class be singled out? And why should 
they alone be called “‘witnesses’’? are not all saints witnesses ; 
why should witness be associated especially with death in 
persecution? And to whom is their witness addressed—to the 
unbeliever or the believer? And what specifically are they bear- 
ing witness to—God’s power, His holiness or the church’s, the 
truth of the church’s teaching? It is not that these questions are 
unanswerable: clearly, for example, one can see some reason 
for special honour being paid to those who are not only wit- 
nesses but are such at the cost of their lives. But it may be 
illuminating to see if perhaps there are other ideas involved. 
And the obvious place to look for light on the subject is the 
Gospel of St John. Here there is a continual preoccupation with 
the idea of witness, from the stress on the role of John the Bap- 
tist in the Prologue (““He came as a witness to give witness to 
the light’’) to the references to the author himself at the end of 
the book (“This is the disciple who gave witness . . . and we 
know that his witness is true”). Throughout the book there is a 
succession of witnesses: the Father gives witness to the Son, by 
means of the Old Testament and through the evidence of the 
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deeds which He enables Christ to perform (v. 36, 37, 39) : John 
the Baptist hands on his witness to the disciples (i, 29): they, 
one might say (though the actual word is not used in this con- 
text), hand it on to each other (i, 40, 41, 45): the Samaritan 
woman bears witness to her fellow-citizens (iv, 29, 39): and 
finally the evangelist himself bequeathes his own witness to his 
readers (xxi, 24). A continuous chain of evidence carries us 
back to those who were “‘eye-witnesses from the beginning” 
(Luke i, 2), where it links up with the evidence of God Himself. 
Now this process is clearly of the utmost importance in a 
religion which claims to be firmly founded on a historical fact, 
a person who really lived, taught, died and rose again. We have 
to have the credentials of His mission from the Father, and 
those credentials must be handed on to us. 

But more interesting for our present purpose are the texts 
which speak of our Lord’s own role as witness. That, He tells 
Pilate, is the very reason for His coming: “For this was I born, 
and for this did I come into the world—to give witness to the 
truth”’ (xviii, 37). He gives evidence of the things He has seen 
and heard; and He is the only one who can do so, because He 
is the only one who has first-hand knowledge of that super- 
natural order (cf. iii, 32, 11, 13) : “No man has ever seen God; 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
has explained Him” (i, 18). And how is His witness given? Not 
merely by telling us about God, by describing Him, by con- 
veying a message from God: but by being God, by presenting 
God to us in His own Person. “God who spoke to the fathers at 
various times in the past through the prophets, has spoken to 
us in (not just through, but in the person of) the Son” (Heb. 
i, 1). One might almost say that it enters into the definition of 
Christ to say that He is Witness—as St John uses it in the 
Apocalypse, almost as a title : “Thus speaks the Witness, faithful 
and true” (Apoc. i, 5; ili, 14). 

Now one way in which John expresses this is by saying that 
Christ is the Light. Men cannot see God directly, but they can 
see Him through Christ who is “Lumen de Lumine’’, just as He 
is “Deus de Deo”. He is the revealer of the Father, the Light 
of the world, the Light which shines into darkness. But light 
does not only illuminate—it also shows up any dark patches 
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there may be. And this is the result of Christ’s light also. 
Although He has not been sent to judge the world, the very 
fact that He is Light imposes a choice on men, to accept the 
Light or to refuse it, with consequent judgement on themselves. 
In fact, St John has represented the whole life of our Lord as a 
mysterious trial-scene (in which the trial which ends with His 
death is only one instant, though the supreme one). Our Lord 
is on trial; He has His witnesses—His Father, His actions, the 
Old Testament, and Himself. Arrayed opposite to Him are all 
the other figures of the Gospel—the disciples, the Samaritan 
woman, the man born blind, the crowds, Jews, Pharisees. But 
let them beware. The unique and strange character of this 
tribunal is that the plaintiff, besides being His own witness, is 
also judge ; and His judges find that it is they who are on trial. 
The judgement they pass on Christ is in fact a judgement on 
themselves. “This is the judgement, that the light came into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light; for their 
works were evil. For everyone who does evil hates the light and 
does not come to the light; while he who does truth comes to 
the light in order that his works should be shown” (iii, 19-21). 

“Everyone who does evil hates the light.”” Here we have a 
deepening of the thought, which may be explained briefly as 
follows. For St John, the two categories of thought and action 
are not as distinct as they are for us. The truth is one, and 
affects both our intellectual life and our “practical” life. The 
truth is to be known and loved; that is to say, expressed in 
action. The correct reaction to the truth is submission, sub- 
mission in thought and in deed. And on the other hand, the 
wrong reaction to the truth is not merely error; it is a darkness 
which engulfs both mind and heart; it is both falsehood and 
evil and hatred. So in the text just quoted we see that St John 
can parallel “doing evil” with “doing truth”: he who does 
truth is living well and comes to the light; he who does evil 
hates the light. Thus also the association in John’s mind between 
falsehood and murder: “You are children of your father, the 
devil . . . he was a murderer from the beginning . . . because the 
truth is not in him . . . he is a liar and the father of lies” (viii, 
44) ; “You want to kill me, a man who has spoken the truth to 
you ... you are doing your father’s deeds” (viii, 40, 41) ; “Cain 
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killed his brother. And why did he kill him? because he was of 
the evil one—his works were evil, his brother’s, good” (cf. 1 John 
iii, 12). 

So Christ, the witness to God, witness to the truth, shines 
into the world: He shines into the darkness, and comes into 
conflict with the powers of darkness. The devil and the children 
of the devil, those whose works are evil, cannot tolerate the 
light. Faced with Truth Incarnate, falsehood reaches its terrible 
climax of hatred; and our Lord is put to death. 

He is put to death: but the light cannot be extinguished. He 
is the witness, not merely acts as witness for the few years of 
His earthly career. That witness must continue, and it con- 
tinues not only in the pages of history, even the pages of the 
Gospel; it coatinues to be what it was, the witness of His own 
Person. Only now it is that mysterious personality which we 
call the Mystical Body, the Church. In the Church He carries 
on His mission. He came to give witness to the truth; and as 
the Father sent Him, He also sends us. “I am the Light of the 
world,” He says of Himself, and to His apostles: “You are the 
light of the world.” The Church, then, is the prolongation of 
our Lord’s light. And just as His action as light involved 
judgement, so does the Church’s. For the Church also is a sign 
of contradiction. The Jews rejected our Lord because He did 
not conform to their idea of the law. The world will always find 
in the Church, at one point or another, something which flouts 
its own ideals. Many aspects of the life of the Church may 
impress people—its long history, its sanctity, the miracles of 
Lourdes, the beauty of the liturgy, its teaching on social justice. 
These may indeed be the starting point of conversion for those 
who are not “of the world’”’. But how often we hear: “I admire 
your Church; I might be a Catholic myself, but I just can’t 
accept—the teaching on divorce, on birth-control, the idea of 
contemplative orders. . . .”’ Here, too, we repeat the experience 
of Christ: “to the Jews a stumbling block, to the gentiles 
foolishness”. The Church is brought to trial by the world. And 
here the last witness comes in: ‘“The Spirit of Truth, whom I 
shall send you from the Father, He will give testimony of me” 
(xv, 26, cf. 27). “He will convict the world on the score of 
sin, of justice and of judgement” (xvi, 8). And once again, as | 
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in His trial, it is the world, the accuser, which is itself con- 
demned. 

And if, nevertheless, the world shall for a moment conquer 
lines | and in hatred rise up and kill, this is no more than a glorious 
into tribute to the truth, rousing the implacable hatred of the powers 
dren | of darkness: ““The world hates me because I give testimony 
the that its works are evil” (vii, 7): it is the consummation of wit- 
rible ness, as Christ’s death was the consummation of His. And, 

finally, the death of these witnesses is, like Christ’s death, the 
. He means of victory: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, shall draw 
rs of | all men to myself... unless the grain of wheat falls into the 
con- ground and dies it remains only itself; but if it dies it produces 
* the much fruit” (xii, 32, 24).—“‘Sanguismartyrum,semen Ecclesiae”. 
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hose It normally falls to the priest who says the community Mass 
mire in a convent to bring Holy Communion to any of the nuns who 
an’t may be sick. If, as will often be the case, he has confessional 
a of | jurisdiction for women in general, but not the special faculty 
ence required for hearing nuns, and cannot therefore hear their con- 
tiles fession except in the circumstances of canon 522 or 523, is it 
And lawful or proper for him to ask them whether they are ready to 
m I communicate or would first like to confess, as the rubric nor- 
me” mally requires, or must he ignore the rubric and wait until they 
e of spontaneously request his services in conformity with either of 


1, as these canons? (S.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 522: “Si, non obstante praescripto can. 520, 521, 
aliqua religiosa, ad suae conscientiae tranquillitatem, confes- 
sarium adeat ab Ordinario loci pro mulieribus approbatum, con- 
fessio in qualibet ecclesia vel oratorio etiam semi-publico peracta, 
valida et licita est, revocato quolibet contrario privilegio. . . .” 

Canon 523: “‘Religiosae omnes, cum graviter aegrotant, 
licet mortis periculum absit, quemlibet sacerdotem ad mulierum 
confessiones excipiendas approbatum, etsi non destinatum re- 
ligiosis, arcessere possunt eique, perdurante gravi infirmitate, 
quoties voluerint, confiteri. . . .” 

Rituale Romanum, tit. IV, cap. iv, De Communione Infirmorum, 
n. 16: “His dictis, accedit ad infirmum, ut cognoscat, num sit 
bene dispositus ad suscipiendum sacrum Viaticum, et utrum 
velit aliqua peccata confiteri; et illum audiat, atque absolvat: 
quamvis prius deberet esse rite confessus, nisi necessitas aliter 
urgeat.”? 

If the priest who says the convent Mass is approved for 
women’s confessions, it is certain that he can validly and, datis 
dandis, lawfully hear the confession of any sick nun who asks 
him to do so, when he takes her Communion. If her illness is 
grave (and this is interpreted here as meaning any infirmity, 
short of danger of death, such as warrants the calling of a 
doctor, or requires a week or two in bed)? she is entitled by 
canon 523 to “summon (arcessere)” him as a confessor. And 
even if her illness is not grave, but requires her to stay in bed, 
she can have him brought to her bedside to hear her confession 
“for peace of conscience” ; because, although canon 522 speaks 
of her “going to” the confessor “in a church or oratory’’, the 
Code Commission has ruled that the word “‘adeat’”’ does not 
exclude the summoning of the confessor to her,® and that the 
confession can validly be heard in any place legitimately 


1In administering Holy Communion to the sick, non per modum Viatici, all the 
ceremonies prescribed for the administration of Viaticum are to be observed, except 
oo ey formula used in the actual giving of the sacred species.—D.A. 3767, dub. 
addit., iii. 

2 Cf. Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 660. 

* 28 December 1927; A.A.S., 1928, XX, p. 61. 
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appointed for women’s confessions,! even per modum actus, or 
chosen in conformity with canon g10, §1,? which allows sick 
women to confess outside a confessional. 

On the other hand, the wording of both these canons sup- 
poses that the approach or request comes from the nun, not 
from the priest, and this is indeed probably necessary to the 
validity of the confession, at least in the use of canon 522.3 The 
priest in question appears therefore to be confronted by some- 
thing of a dilemma; for whereas the Code prevents him from 
hearing the sick nun’s confession until she asks him to do so, the 
Ritual requires him to ask her whether she wants to confess. It 
is true, as the rubric itself observes, that she should normally 
have made her confession beforehand, so as not to interrupt the 
Communion rite unnecessarily ; and from this, Haegy concludes 
that the priest need only raise the question of confession “‘if it 
is necessary’’.* But it may be necessary, and it is difficult for the 
priest to know, unless he asks at least indirectly, especially as 
the communicant may well hesitate to interrupt the ceremony 
with a request for confession, unless an opportunity is offered. 
Dunne therefore holds that the opportunity should always be 
offered, even if the communicant has previously been to con- 
fession.® 

Since neither the Decreta Authentica of the Congregation of 
Rites, nor the authors whom we have consulted, deal with the 
question raised by our correspondent, it is difficult to give a 
confident solution of the apparent conflict of the Code and the 
Ritual; but we incline to the view that, notwithstanding his 
lack of special faculties, it is both lawful and proper for the 
priest in question to observe the rubric, at least to the extent of 
telling the nun that she can confess at this point, if she feels the 
need to do so. Canon Mahoney, indeed, in an answer dealing 
indirectly with this question, gave it as his opinion that “the 
priest administering Holy Communion not only may, but must, 
ask the question, as directed by the Roman Ritual’’.* He is not, 


1 24 November 1920; A.A.S., 1920, XII, p. 575- 

2 12 February 1935; A.A.S., 1935, XXVII, p. 92. 
3 Cf. Schaefer, op. cit., n. 651. 

« Manuel de Liturgie, I, ed. 14, p. 614. 

5 The Ritual Explained, ed. 4, p. 63. 

®* THe Crercy Review, December 1945, p. 562. 
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rigorously speaking, inviting her to confess to him, but is simply 
giving her the rubrical opportunity of using a right which she 
may need to use. If she takes advantage of the opportunity and 
asks him to hear her confession, he thereby obtains the requisite 
faculty, either from canon 523, or (provided that her motive is 
peace of conscience, as one can normally presume) from canon 
522, and can lawfully use it. 


First COMMUNION—CONFESSOR’S DuTy 


If a confessor is called upon to hear the first Confession of a 
group of schoolchildren and decides that many of them are not 
yet ready to make their first Communion on the following day, 
as already arranged by the head teacher, what should he do? 
(W. R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 854, §1: “‘Pueris, qui propter aetatis imbecillitatem 
nondum huius sacramenti cognitionem et gustum habent, Eu- 
charistia ne ministretur.” §3: ‘Extra mortis periculum plenior 
cognitio doctrinae christianae et accuratior praeparatio merito 
exigitur, ea scilicet, qua ipsi fidei saltem mysteria necessaria 
necessitate medii ad salutem pro suo captu percipiant, et devote 
pro suae aetatis modulo ad sanctissimam Eucharistiam acce- 
dant.” §4: “De sufficienti puerorum dispositione ad primam 
communionem iudicium esto sacerdoti a confessionibus eorum- 
que parentibus aut iis qui loco parentum sunt.” 

S.C. de Sacram. decr., Quam Singulari, 8 August 1910, n. IV: 
*. .. Ad patrem vero, aut ad illos qui vices eius gerunt, et ad 
confessarium, secundum Catechismum Romanum, pertinet ad- 
mittere puerum ad primam Communionem.”?! 

It is clear from these texts that the judgement whether or 
not a child is ready to make its first Communion, and, in par- 
ticular, whether it is able “‘to distinguish the Eucharistic bread 
from the common bread of the body, so as to approach the 

1 Fontes Iuris Canonici, n. 2103. 


‘ 
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Holy Eucharist with such devotion as befits its age’”’,! is not 
reserved to the confessor, much less to the parish priest as such.?* 
It is a joint duty and responsibility of the confessor and the 
parents, or those who, like a head teacher, act in loco parentum. 
On purely psychological grounds, indeed, one is inclined to 
attach more weight to the judgement of well-instructed parents 
and teachers, because the child is apt to be less tongue-tied in 
their presence than in that of the confessor, especially at its first 
Confession, and they have a closer and more continuous oppor- 
tunity of observing its mental development. For evident reasons, 
however, the Church deems it wise to give both sides an equal 
say. 
The law does not require, nor is it intrinsically necessary, 
that a previous agreement be reached between them, because, 
on either side, it is a question of prudent judgement rather than 
consent ; once a child does, in fact, fulfil the minimum require- 
ments of Quam Singulari, the law itself, in canon 853, gives it the 
right to make its first Communion. Nevertheless, it is clearly 
desirable to obtain a mutual agreement, and clearly necessary 
to give due weight to the confessor’s opinion. It would therefore 
seem to be both improper and presumptuous to make the final 
arrangements for the first Communion of a group of children 
before they have even approached a confessor. Quam Singulari 
did indeed reject as erroneous the opinion that “‘a different age 
of discretion was to be fixed for the reception of the sacrament 
of Penance and for the reception of the Holy Eucharist”, but 
we should not therefore conclude that a child’s first Com- 
munion should follow immediately upon its first Confession. On 
the contrary, unless a reasonable interval be provided, the con- 
fessor’s judgement is notably impeded. Not merely is he requested 
to pronounce on the meagre evidence of the scared infant’s first 
halting attempt at Confession, but he is presented with a uni- 
lateral decision, already made for all practical purposes, and is 
equivalently asked to confirm it, under pain of upsetting every- 


1 Quam Singulari, n. III. 

2 The parish priest, as such, has merely a general duty of vigilance, to see to it 
that children do not make their first Communion before they reach the use of 
reason, or with insufficient dispositions, and to ensure that those who have come 
to the use of reason and are sufficiently disposed communicate as soon as possible 
(can. 854, §5). 
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body’s confident arrangements and causing distress to both the 
parents and the child. 

The answer to our correspondent’s question is, therefore, 
that the situation which he describes should not be allowed to 
arise. If it does, he should protest against the system, but need 
not scruple, as a rule, to take the easy way out. In a compara- 
tively rare case, when it is perfectly clear, even from the meagre 
evidence of a first Confession, that a particular child is sub- 
stantially unprepared for Holy Communion, he should voice 
his dissent, leaving it to the parish priest to settle the issue, as 
provided in canon 854, §5. But if, as normally happens, the con- 
fessional evidence, though sufficient to rouse misgivings, is not 
such as to warrant a firm and definite negative opinion, the 
confessor is justified in giving the benefit of the doubt to those 
who, with a much more intimate knowledge of the child’s 
mental development, have decided in the affirmative. That 
there is no intrinsic irreverence involved in the admission of a 
mentally undeveloped child to Holy Communion is evident 
from the practice of the early Church, which allowed even 
infants at the breast to receive the fragments. 

L. L. McR. 


THE CONCLUSION OF PRAYERS 


In broadcast Catholic services and in print one constantly 
sees the short conclusion of a prayer given as “Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord”. Is this correct? (J. P. R.) 


REPLY 


It is not. The only authority for it is The Book of Common 
Prayer. The general rule about the conclusion of prayers is that 
the long conclusion is used in the prayers of the Mass and 
Divine Office; elsewhere, unless the long conclusion is ex- 
plicitly given, the short conclusion is to be used. Most prayers 
in the Roman Ritual, for example, have a short conclusion, a 
few have the long one. In the prayers of the Roman Pontifical 
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some have long conclusions, others short—the rules now govern- 
ing conclusions were not consistently followed, or were not in 
existence at all, when these prayers were drawn up. When a 
prayer from the Roman Missal or the Roman Breviary is used 
outside the Mass or Office, e.g. at an evening service, it should 
be given the short conclusion corresponding to the correct long 
one, i.e. Through Christ (or the same Christ) our Lord, or (He) 
who ts living and reigning for ever, or (Thou) who livest and reignest 
for ever. The introduction of the word Jesus into the short con- 
clusion is incorrect. It belongs to the long conclusion only. 


THE MONSTRANCE ON THE ALTAR 


Is it permissible to leave the monstrance on the table of the 
altar for ordinary Benediction? (A. B. C.) 


REPLY 


Yes, provided that the altar is surmounted by a canopy 
(civory, tester or baldaquin) as the rubrics require for the high 
altar and the Blessed Sacrament altar. For the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer the Clementine Instruction (§v) orders the monstrance 
to be put over the altar, in a prominent place (in eminenti situ), 
in a throne; and this law is generally considered applicable to 
any exposition lasting for at least some hours. But for ordinary 
Benediction it is quite permissible to leave the monstrance on 
the table of the altar—a most sacred place—as is done at the 
conclusion of the procession at Corpus Christi (Ceremonial of 
Bishops, II, xxxiii, 24; Roman Ritual, X, v, 5) and at the end 
of the Forty Hours’ Prayer (Clementine Instruction, §xxxi). 

Leaving the monstrance on the table of the altar—granted 
that there is a canopy overhead—avoids having to take the 
Blessed Sacrament around to the back of the altar and climb 
steps with it, or, still worse, climbing on to the altar itself, 
in front, in order to place the monstrance in an elevated 
throne. 
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LAYPEOPLE AT HicH Mass or SuNG Mass 


What is the correct attitude for the congregation at the 
different parts of high Mass or sung Mass? (Interested.) 


REPLY 


The rubrics of the Missal (Rubricae Generales, XVII, 2) direct 
those at private Masses to kneel all the while, even in Paschal- 
tide, except while the Gospel is read. They give no directions 
for the circumstantes at high or sung Mass, and so some bishops 
for their dioceses have issued directives—in order that the 
people at high Mass may not be, as they so often are, like lost 
sheep—and rubricians have suggested certain rules. These are 
sometimes in conflict. But surely the silence of the rubrics on 
the point is because they presume the people who are present 
at high Mass to take their full part in it by doing exactly what 
the clergy in choir do (or would do, if present), except when 
their ceremonial is not possible for the laity (e.g. at the incen- 
sation of the clergy in choir, at the kiss of peace). Accordingly, 
the general rule for the laity should be to do what the clergy do. 
In particular it should be stressed that at Et incarnatus est of the 
Creed, only those who happen to be standing at the time— 
whatever their rank—should kneel; those who are sitting bow 
only (except on Christmas Day and Lady Day). If this were 
carried out the unseemly noise of the people kneeling in the 
middle of the Creed and the interruption of the singing would 
be avoided. 

There is a natural temptation for the uninstructed faithful 
to kneel at Et incarnatus est because they see the M.C. and servers 
—who are standing at this time—kneel. 


BLESSING OF PALMS 


If a religious community is unable to have the Palm Sunday 
ceremonies in full, what blessing is to be used for the palm? 
(Ley.) 
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REPLY 


Palms are to be blessed on Palm Sunday not as a separate 
function but as part of the liturgy of that day. They are blessed 
primarily in order to be carried in procession and held during 
the singing or recitation of the Passion and Gospel. That palms 
are carried home by those who receive them is merely a popular 
usage. It is not lawful to mutilate, by private authority, the 
liturgy of Palm Sunday by blessing palms with the solemn form 
of blessing given in the Missal, if the rite—including the pro- 
cession, etc.—is not carried out in its entirety. If this cannot be 
done, either according to the solemn form of the Missal or the 


simpler form of the Memoriale Rituum, palms should not be 
blessed at all. 


THE BEGINNING OF LITANIES 


At the beginning of the Litany of Loretto and other Litanies 


is it correct to repeat the opening invocations, Lord, have mercy 
on us, etc.? (Minus Sciens.) 


REPLY 


It is a very common practice to repeat the opening invoca- 
tions of Litanies, but this—it would seem—is not correct except 
when Litanies are sung (usually in procession). The official text 
of the five approved Litanies is contained in the Roman Ritual 
(latest typical edition 1952) and there is no indication that any 
of the invocations is to be repeated, except when Litanies are 
to be sung, as at the Forty Hours’ Prayer and for the Rogations. 
Then the text indicates that Kyrie eleison and the other opening 
invocations are to be doubled. There is no mark in the text of 
the ordinary Litany of the Saints (R.R. p. 200), or of the 
Litanies of the Sacred Heart, Loretto, or St Joseph, indicating 
a duplication of the opening invocations. Formerly, in the 
Litany of the Saints sung on Easter Eve the invocations were 

Vol. xu Zz 
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doubled, but in the new rite, although the Litany is sung, not 
even the opening invocations are doubled. The correct way, 
then, to recite the beginning of all Litanies is: 

Priest: Lord, have mercy. 

People: Christ, have mercy. 

Priest: Lord, have mercy. 

Christ, hear us. 

People: Christ, graciously hear us. 
Or, as the rubrics direct, when Kyrie eleison, etc., occur in 
another context, e.g. at the Absolution for the dead (Roman 
Ritual, VII, iii, 9), the priest and people may recite together the 
second Kyrie eletson. The English for Kyrie eleison is not (as is given 
in so many prayer books) “‘Lord have mercy on us”, but simply 
“Lord, have mercy!”’, an exclamation used formerly by the 
people when replying, e.g. to the longer invocations of Litanies. 
They kept on repeating “Lord, have mercy!’ When the Church 
wishes to say “have mercy on us” in the Greek form she uses 
“eleison imas”, as in the Improperia of Good Friday. The 
Church is more generous—because universal—in her prayer 
than those who seem to limit the petition for mercy to them- 
selves alone. 


j. oc. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
INTERPRETATION OF ‘‘CHRISTUS DOMINUS’”’ 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §S. OFFICII 


MONITUM (A.A.S., 1955, XLVII, p. 218). 


Constat huic Supremae Sacrae Congregationi haud raro Missas 
horis postmeridianis celebrari ultra fines, quos Constitutio Apos- 
tolica ‘‘Christus Dominus” ad commune fidelium bonum recenset. 

Itaque locorum Ordinarii licentiam ne dent celebrandi Missas 
horis postmeridianis ad externam dumtaxat solemnitatem decoran- 
dam aut in privatorum commodum. 

Hac autem arrepta occasione, Sanctum Officium opportunum 


solli 
peri 
ratic 
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ducit in omnium memoriam revocare Constitutionem Apostolicam 
“Christus Dominus” vetare interpretationem, quae concessas facul- 
tates amplificet (cfr. A.A.S., vol. XXXXV [1953], p. 23). 
Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Officii, die 22 Martii 1955. 
Marius Crovini, Notarius Supr. S. Congr. S. Officii. 


SIMPLICATION OF THE RUBRICS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DECRETUM GENERALE 


DE RUBRICIS AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS (A.A.S., 1955; 
XLVII, p. 218). 


Cum nostra hac aetate sacerdotes, praesertim illi qui curam 
animarum gerunt, variis novisque in dies apostolatus officiis oneren- 
tur, ita ut divini officii recitationi ea qua oportet animi tranquilli- 
tate vix attendere possint, nonnulli locorum Ordinarii enixas preces 
S. Sedi detulerunt, ut huiusmodi difficultati amovendae benigne 
provideret, ac saltem rubricarum copiosum instructum ad simpli- 
ciorem redigeretur formam. 

Summus Pontifex Pius PP. XII, pro Sua pastorali cura et 
sollicitudine, rem hanc examinandam commisit peculiari virorum 
peritorum Commissioni, quibus studia de generali liturgica instau- 
ratione demandata sunt; hi autem rebus omnibus accurate per- 
pensis, in consilium venerunt vigentes rubricas ad expeditiores nor- 
mas esse reducendas, ita tamen ut in usum trahi possint, servatis 
interim libris liturgicis prouti exstant, donec aliter provisum fuerit. 

Quibus omnibus Sstho Domino Nostro ab Emo D. Cardinali 
S. R. C. Praefecto per singula relatis, Sanctitas Sua sequentem rubri- 
carum dispositionem approbare dignata est eamque vulgari man- 
davit, ita tamen ut quae praesenti Decreto statuuntur vim obtineant 
kalendis Ianuariis anni 1956. 

Caveant interim Pontificii librorum liturgicorum Editores, ut in 
novis editionibus Breviarii et Missalis romani forte disponendis, ne 
quid prorsus innovetur. 

Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. R. Congregationis, die 23 mensis 
Martii anni 1955. 

C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 
t A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., Secretarius 
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De RuBRICIs AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS 
TIT. I—NORMAE GENERALES 


1. Ordinationes quae sequuntur ritum romanum respiciunt; 
quae hic expresse non nominantur, immutata censentur. 

2. Nomine calendarii veniunt cum calendarium in usum uni- 
versae Ecclesiae, tum calendaria particularia. 

3. Normae quae sequuntur servandae sunt in recitatione sive 
publica sive privata divini officii, nisi aliter expresse caveatur. 

4. Indulta particularia quaelibet et consuetudines etiam speciali 


mentione dignae, quae his ordinationibus obstant, expresse revocata 
censentur. 


TIT. II—VARIATIONES IN CALENDARIO 


1. Gradus et ritus semiduplex supprimitur. 

2. Dies liturgici, qui nunc sub ritu semiduplici calendariis in- 
scripti sunt, sub ritu simplici celebrantur, excepta vigilia Pentecostes 
quae ad ritum duplicem elevatur. 


(a) De dominicis 


3. Dominicae Adventus et Quadragesimae et aliae usque ad 
dominicam in Albis necnon et dominica Pentecostes celebrantur 
ritu duplici I classis et festis quibuslibet praeferuntur tam in occu- 
rentia quam in concurrentia. 

4. Quando in dominicis 2°, 3*, 4 Adventus festa I classis occur- 
rerint permittuntur Missae de festo, excepta conventuali. 

5. Dominicae hucusque sub ritu semiduplici celebratae, ad ritum 
duplicem elevantur; antiphonae tamen interim non duplicantur. 

6. Officium et Missa dominicae impeditae, nec anticipantur, nec 
resumuntur. 

7. Siin dominicis per annum occurrerit festum cuiusvis tituli vel 


mysterii Domini, festum ipsum locum tenet dominicae, de qua fit 
tantum commemoratio. 


(b) De vigilits 


8. Vigiliae privilegiatae sunt: vigilia Nativitatis Domini et vigilia 
Pentecostes, 
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g. Vigiliae communes sunt: vigilia festorum Ascensionis Domini, 
Assumptionis B. M. V., S. Ioannis Baptistae, Ss. Petri et Pauli, S. 
Laurentii. Omnes aliae vigiliae, etiam quae calendariis particulari- 
bus sunt inscriptae, supprimuntur. 

10. Vigiliae communes, in dominica occurrentes, non antici- 
pantur, sed omittuntur. 


(c) De octavis 


11. Celebrantur tantum octavae Nativitatis Domini, Paschatis 
et Pentecostes, suppressis omnibus aliis, sive in calendario univer- 
sali, sive in calendariis particularibus occurrentibus. 

12. Dies infra octavas Paschatis et Pentecostes elevantur ad 
ritum duplicem, festis quibuslibet praeferuntur et non admittunt 
commemorationes. 

13. Dies infra octavam Nativitatis Domini, quamvis eleventur ad 
ritum duplicem, celebrantur prouti nunc. 

14. Diebus a 2 ad 5 Ianuarii, nisi occurrat aliquod festum, fit de 
feria currenti, ritu simplici. In officio antiphonae et psalmi ad 
omnes Horas et versus nocturni de currenti hebdomadae die, ut in 
psalterio ; reliqua ut die 1* Ianuarii, praeter lectiones, quae dicuntur 
de Scriptura occurrenti, cum suis responsoriis, et dicitur Te Deum. 
Conclusio hymnorum et versus in responsorio brevi ad Primam 
dicuntur ut in Nativitate Domini. Missa dicitur ut die 1* Ianuarii, 
sine Credo, et sine Communicantes proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae lectae tam votivae quam cotidianae defunc- 
torum. 

15. Dies a 7 ad 12 Ianuarii, suppressa octava Epiphaniae, fiunt 
feriae per annum (ritu simplici). In officio antiphonae et psalmi ad 
omnes Horas et versus nocturni de currenti hebdomadae die, ut in 
psalterio; reliqua ut in festo Epiphaniae, praeter lectiones, quae 
dicuntur de Scriptura occurrenti, cum suis responsoriis, et dicitur 
Te Deum. Conclusio hymnorum et versiculus ad Primam, de Epi- 
phania. Missa de Epiphania, sine Credo et sine Communicantes proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae lectae tam votivae, quam cotidianae defunc- 
torum. 

16. Die 13 Ianuarii fit commemoratio Baptismatis D. N. Iesu 
Christi sub ritu duplici maiore ; officium et Missa dicuntur uti nunc 
sunt in octava Epiphaniae. 

Si vero commemoratio Baptismatis D. N. Iesu Christi occurrerit 
in dominica, tunc fit de festo S. Familiae, sine ulla commemoratione. 
In sabbato praecedenti ponitur initium Epistolae primae ad Corin- 
thios. 
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17. Dies a festo Ascensionis Domini usque ad vigiliam Pente- 
costes exclusive fiunt feriae tempore paschali (ritu simplict). In officio 
antiphonae et psalmi ad omnes Horas et versus nocturni dicuntur 
de currenti hebdomadae die, ut in psalterio; reliqua ut in festo 
Ascensionis Domini, praeter lectiones, quae dicuntur de Scriptura 
occurrenti, cum suis responsoriis. Conclusio hymnorum et versus ad 
Primam dicuntur de festo Ascensionis; Missa de eodem festo sine 
Credo, et sine Communicantes proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae lectae tam votivae, quam cotidianae defunc- 
torum. 

In vigilia Pentecostes, nihil innovetur. 

18. Dies octavae suppressae Corporis Christi et octavae item 
suppressae Ss. Cordis Iesu, fiunt feriae per annum. 

19. In dominicis olim infra has octavas Ascensionis, Corporis 
Christi et Ss. Cordis Iesu, officium dicitur prouti nunc. 


(d) De festis sanctorum 


20. Festa sanctorum, hucusque sub ritu semiduplici celebrata, 
habentur tamquam festa simplicia. 

21. Festa sanctorum, hucusque sub ritu simplici celebrata, redu- 
cuntur ad commemorationem, sine lectione historica. 

22. In feriis Quadragesimae et Passionis, a feria IV Cinerum 
usque ad sabbatum ante dominicam Palmarum, quando aliquod 
festum occurrerit, quod non sit I vel II classis, tam officium (in 
recitatione privata) quam Missa dici possunt de feria vel de festo. 


TIT. III—DE COMMEMORATIONIBUS 


1. Quae hic de commemorationibus dicuntur, valent tam pro 
officio, quam pro Missa, cum in occurrentia, tum in concurrentia. 
2. Commemorationes numquam omittendae et praecedentiam 
absolutam habentes, sunt: 
(a) de quavis dominica. 
(6) de festo I classis. 
(c) de feriis Quadragesimae et Adventus. 
(d) de feriis et sabbato Quattuor Temporum Septembris. 
(e) de Litaniis maioribus. 
3. Aliae commemorationes forte occurrentes ita admittuntur, ut 
numerum ternarium orationum non excedant. 
4. Praeter et post commemorationes sub n. 2 recensitas, ratio 
commemorationum haec est: 
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(a) In dominicis I classis, in festis I classis, in feriis et vigiliis 
privilegiatis, et insuper in Missis in cantu vel votivis solemnibus, 
nulla admittitur commemoratio. 

(6) In festis II classis, et in ceteris dominicis una tantum 
admittitur commemoratio. 

(c) In omnibus aliis diebus sive festivis, sive ferialibus, duae 
tantum admittuntur commemorationes. 

5. Festa commemorata non amplius gaudent: (a) in officio, versu 
proprio in responsorio brevi ad Primam, et doxologia propria in 
hymnis, exceptis diebus de quibus Tit. II, nn. 14-17; 6) in Missa, 
Credo et Praefatione propria. 


TIT. IV—VARIATIONES IN BREVIARIO 
(a) De initio et fine Horarum 


1. Horae canonicae, tam in publica quam in privata recitatione, 
omissis Pater, Ave et respective Credo, inchoantur absolute, hoc modo: 

Matutinum: a versu Domine, labia mea aperies. 

Laudes, Horae minores et Vesperae: a versu Deus, in adiutoritum. 

Completorium: a versu Jube, domne, benedicere. 

2. In officio tridui sacri et in officio defunctorum omnes Horae, 
omissis Pater, Ave et respective Credo, incipiunt ut in Breviario 
notatur. 

3. Item Horae canonicae tam in publica quam in privata reci- 
tatione, absolvuntur hoc modo: 

Matutinum (in recitatione privata), Laudes, Tertia, Sexta, Nona 
et Vesperae: versu Fidelium animae. 

Prima: benedictione Dominus nos benedicat. 

Completorium: benedictione Benedicat et custodiat. 


(b) De conclusione officit 


4. Cursus cotidianus divini officii concluditur post Comple- 
torium, sueta antiphona B. M. V., cum versiculo Divinum auxtlium. 

Indultum et indulgentiae, pro recitatione orationis Sacrosanctae 
concessa, eidem antiphonae finali adnectuntur. 


(c) De quibusdam partibus in officio 


5. Hymni proprii quorundam sanctorum certis Horis assignati 
non transferuntur. In hymno Jste confessor numquam mutatur tertius 
versus, qui erit semper: Meruit supremos laudis honores. 
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6. Antiphonae ad Magnificat feriarum tempore Septuagesimae 
forte praetermissae non resumuntur. 

7. Preces feriales dicuntur tantum in Vesperis et in Laudibus 
officii feriarum IV et VI tempore Adventus, Quadragesimae et Pas- 
sionis, necnon feriarum IV et VI, et sabbati Quattuor Temporum, 
excepta octava Pentecostes, quando officium fit de feria. 

8. Omnes aliae preces omittuntur. 

g. Suffragium sanctorum et commemoratio de Cruce omittuntur. 

10. Symbolum Athanasianum recitatur in festo Ss. Trinitatis 
tantum. 


(d) De alits variationibus 


11. Primae vesperae (sive integrae, sive a capitulo, sive per 
modum commemorationis) competunt solummodo festis I et II 
classis, et dominicis. 

12. Ad singulas partes officii quod attinet haec serventur : 

(a) In dominicis et festis I classis nihil innovatur. 

(6) In festis II classis et in festis duplicibus Domini et 
B. M. V., ad Matutinum, Laudes et Vesperas fit ut in proprio et 
in communi; ad Horas minores ut in psalterio de feria currenti et 
proprio loco; ad Completorium de dominica. 

(c) In ceteris festis, vigiliis vel feriis, per omnes Horas fit ut 
in psalterio et proprio loco, nisi in Matutino, Laudibus et Vesperis 
antiphonae et psalmi specialiter assignati habeantur. 

13. Lectiones de Scriptura occurrenti una cum suis responsoriis, 
si die assignato dici nequeant, omittuntur, etiam si agatur de 
“jnitiis” librorum. 

14. In festo sanctorum lectiones I nocturni, si propriae assig- 
natae non habeantur, sumuntur de Scriptura occurrenti: his defi- 
cientibus, sumuntur de communi. 





TIT. V—VARIATIONES IN MISSALI 


(a) De orationibus 





1. Orationes pro diversitate temporum assignatae abolentur. 

2. In Missis votivis defunctorum, si in cantu celebrentur, unica 
dicitur oratio; si sine cantu, dici possunt tres orationes. 

3. Oratio Fidelium hucusque praescripta prima feria libera cuius- 
vis mensis vel feria II cuiusvis hebdomadae, aboletur. In choro, his 
feriis, Missa conventualis dicitur iuxta rubricas. 

4. Collectae ab Ordinario simpliciter imperatae, omittuntur 
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iuxta rubricas hucusque vigentes, et insuper in omnibus dominicis 
ac quoties Missa in cantu celebretur; denique quando orationes, 
iuxta rubricas dicendae, numerum ternarium attigerint. 


(b) De quibusdam aliis variationibus 


5. In feriis per annum, si commemoratio alicuius sancti fieri 
debeat, Missa dici potest, ad libitum celebrantis, vel de feria vel, 
more festivo, de sancto commemorato. 

6. In Missis defunctorum sequentia Dies irae omitti potest, nisi 
agatur de Missa in die obitus seu depositionis praesente cadavere, 
vel etiam absente ob rationabilem causam, et de die Commemora- 
tionis omnium fidelium defunctorum. Hoc autem die sequentia 
semel tantum dici debet, scilicet in Missa principali, secus in prima 
Missa. 

7. Credo dicitur dumtaxat in dominicis et festis I classis, in festis 
Domini et B. Mariae Virg., in festis nataliciis Apostolorum et Evan- 
gelistarum, et Doctorum universae Ecclesiae, et in Missis votivis 
sollemnibus in cantu celebratis. 

8. Praefatio dicitur quae cuique Missae propria est; qua defi- 
ciente, dicitur praefatio de tempore, secus communis. 

g. In quavis Missa pro ultimo Evangelio sumitur semper initium 
Evangelii secundum Ioannem, excepta tertia Missa Nativitatis 
Domini et Missa Dominicae Palmarum. 


MASS AND OFFICE OF ST PIUS X 
URBIS er ORBIS 


FESTUM SANCTI PII PAPAE X, CONFESSORIS, AB UNIVERSA ECCLESIA, 


CUM OFFICIO ET MISSA PROPRIIS, CELEBRANDUM DECERNITUR 
(A.A.S., 1955, XLVII, p. 250). 


Die 3 Septembris 
S. PII X PAPAE ET CONFESSORIS 
Duplex 
IN I VESPERIS 
Oratio 


Deus, qui ad tuéndam cathdlicam fidem, et univérsa in Christo 
instauranda sanctum Pium, Summum Pontificem, czlésti sapiéntia 
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et apostdlica fortitidine replevisti: concéde propitius; ut, ejus 
instituta et exémpla sectantes, premia consequamur etérna. Per 
eumdem Déminum. 


IN II NOCTURNO 
Lectio IV 


Pius Papa décimus, cui nomen antea Joséphus Sarto, in Venetd- 
rum pago natus est, quem Riése vocant, paréntibus quidem humili- 
bus, sed probitate ac pietate conspicuis. Inter Seminarii Patavini 
alumnos adscriptus, ita pietate ac doctrina profécit, ut condiscipulis 
exémplo, moderatéribus admiratidéni esset. Sacerddtio initiatus, in 
éppido Témbolo primum, qua vicarius cooperator, dein Salatiani 
qua parochus, per plures annos adlaboravit; quibus in obeundis 
munéribus, tanta caritatis effusiédne, tanto sacerdotali zelo et sanc- 
titate vite excélluit, ut Episcopus Tarvisinus inter candénicos cathe- 
dralis ecclésie eum cooptaret, eumque Curie episcopalis cancel- 
larium simulque Seminarii dicecesani spiritualem moderatérem 
renuntiaret. Hac officia tam egrégie persectitus, a Ledne tértio 


décimo, cui erat probatissimus, Mantuane Ecclésie Antistes fuit 
renuntiatus. 


Lectio V 


Boni pastoéris nullam partem déserens, eo maxime conténdit, ut 
juvéntus in sortem Démini vocata rite ad sacra instituerétur, pie 
consociatiénes novis augéscerent increméntis, ritibus divini cultus 
plus decéris ac pietatis accéderet. Preecépta quibus civitas christiana 
nititur, Altius proclamare non désiit, et qui vitam inopem ipse 
ducébat, paupéribus numquam omisit afférre levamen. Tot igitur 
suffragantibus méritis, inter purpuratos Patres adléctus et Vene- 
tiarum Patriarcha creatus est. Dénique post Leénis décimi tértii 
ébitum, cum Patrum Cardindlium suffragia in eum coaléscerent, 
cumque ipse supplicatidnibus et lacrimis tantum munus a se avértere 
frustra conatus esset, suasiénibus tandem cedens, ‘‘accépto in cru- 
cem’’, inquit, et Summi Pontificatus A4picem ut crucem a Deo sibi 
oblatam, demisso sed forti animo suscépit. 


Lectio VI 


In Petri cathedra constitutus, nihil de pristina vite ratiéne remi{- 
sit. Humilitate presértim, simplicitate ac paupertate refulsit, ita ut 
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in suo testaménto scribere potuerit : “\pauper natus sum, pauper vixi, 
pauper mori cupio”’. Humilitas vero animi fortitudinem in eo alébat, 
cum de Dei gloria, Ecclésiz libertate, animaruimque salute agerétur. 
Vir acérrimi ingénii et propésiti tenax, inter vicésimi ineuntis séculi 
procéllas, Ecclésiam firmiter rexit, et preclarissimis ornavit insti- 
tuitis. Muisicam sacram ad pristinum splendérem ac dignitatem revo- 
cavit ; sacrérum Biblidrum studiis principem sedem Rome constituit ; 
Romanam Curiam sapiénter reformavit; leges de fidélibus per 
catechismum instituéndis restituit ; Eucharistice mense crebriérem, 
imo et cotidianam consuetuidinem induxit, ejusque accéssum pueris 
quoque a primo ratidnis usu apéruit; actidnis cathdlice increménta 
sédulo promévit; sdlide cleri institutidni providit, additis quoque 
seminariis per regiénes dispdsitis; sacerdétes omnes ad interiédrem 
vitam coléndam alléxit; leges Ecclésie in unum corpus redégit; 
erréres perniciosissimos, modernismi appellatiéne comprehénsos, 
damnavit atque evéllit; civile vétitum, quod dicunt, in Pontificis 
Maximi electidéne rejécit. Tandem labdribus fractus ac moerére 
conféctus ob bellum Europzum tunc exdértum, die vicésima mensis 
Augusti anni millésimi nongentésimi décimi quarti, ad czléste 
premium evolavit. Eum ubique terrarum sanctitatis fama clarum 
miraculisque fulgéntem, Pius Papa duodécimus, cuncto plaudénte 
orbe, in Sanctérum nimerum rétulit. 


IN IIl1 NOCTURNO 
Lectio VII 


Léctio sancti Evangélii secundum Joannem 


Fo. 21, 15-17 


In illo témpore: Dixit Jesus Siméni Petro: Simon Joannis, 
diligis me plus his? Et réliqua. 


Homilia sancti Augustini Episcopi 
Tractatus 123 in Foannem, in medio 


Rédditur negatiéni trine trina conféssio, ne minus amori lingua 
sérviat, quam timéri: et plus vocis elicuisse videatur mors {mminens, 
quam vita presens. Sit amoris officium pascere Dominicum gregem, 
si fuit timdris indicium negare pastérem. Qui hoc animo pascunt 
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oves Christi, ut suas velint esse, non Christi, se convincuntur amare, 
non Christum: vel gloriandi, vel dominandi, vel acquiréndi cupi- 
ditate; non obediéndi, et subveniéndi, et Deo placéndi caritate. 


Lectio VIII 


Contra hos ergo vigilat tétidem inculcata ista vox Christi quos 
Apéstolus gemit sua quérere, non que Jesu Christi. Nam quid est 
aliud, si diligis me, pasce oves meas: quam si dicerétur, si me diligis, 
non te pascere cégita? Sed oves meas, et sicut meas pasce, non sicut 
tuas: glériam meam in eis quere, non tuam, dominium meum, non 
tuum: lucra mea, non tua; ne sis in eédrum societate qui pértinent ad 
témpora periculdsa, seipsos amantes, et cetera que huic malérum 
initio connectuntur. 
































Lectio IX 





Mérito dicitur Petro: diligis me, et respéndet, amo te, eique 
refértur, pasce agnos meos, et hoc fterum, hoc tértio. Ubi étiam 
demonstratur unum atque idem esse amorem et dilectibnem; nam 
étiam Déminus novissime non ait, diligis me, sed amas me. Non 
ergo nos, sed ipsum amémus, et in pascéndis évibus ejus ea que 
sunt ejus, non ea que sunt nostra, queramus. Néscio enim quo 
inexplicabili modo, quisquis seipsum, non Deum, amat, non se 
amat: et quisquis Deum, non sefpsum, amat, ipse se amat. Qui enim 
non potest vivere de se, moritur itique amando se: non ergo se 
amat, qui ne vivat se amat. 


Lectio pro festo commemorato legenda iuxta Rubricas 





Pius Papa décimus, cui nomen antea Joséphus Sarto, in Venetd- 
rum pago, quem Riése vocant, natus est. Inter Seminarii Patavini 
alumnos adscriptus ac sacerdotio auctus, in dppido Témbolo primum 
qua vicarius cooperator, dein Salatiani qua parochus, et Tarvisii qua 
canonicus et Curie Episcopalis cancellarius, tanta sanctitate ex- 
célluit, ut eum Leo décimus tértius Ecclésiza Mantuane prefécerit. 
Boni pastoris nullam partem déserens, juventuti in sortem Démini 
vocate rite instituénde maxime adlaboravit; divini cultus decérem 
et piarum consociatiénum increménta promévit; pauperum indpiz 
effisa caritate prospéxit. Tot suffragantibus méritis, inter purpura- 
tos Patres adléctus et Venetiarum Patriarcha creatus est. Post Lednis 
décimi tértii ébitum, frustra relictans, Summum Pontificatum ut 
crucem suscépit. In Petri cathedra constitutus, nihil de pristina vite 
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ratiéne remisit. Humilitate presértim, simplicitate ac paupertate 
refulsit. Ecclésiam firmiter rexit et preclarissimis ornavit institutis 
Fidei vigilantissimus custos, modernismum, émnium hézresum sum- 
mam, damnavit ac protrivit; ecclesiastice libertatis vindex acérri- 
mus, iis qui eam labefactare conabantur, fortiter dbstitit; sdlide 
Cleri institutid6ni providit; leges Ecclésiae in unum corpus redégit ; 
cultum erga Eucharistiam et crebriédrem ejisdem usum maxime 
provéxit. Labdribus fractus et moerére conféctus ob bellum Euro- 
pum tunc exdértum, die vicésima mensis Augusti anni millésimi 
nongentésimi décimi quarti, ad celéstem patriam evolavit. Eum 
Pius duodécimus in Sanctérum nimerum rétulit. 


MISSA 


Introitus. Ps. 88, 20-22. Extuli eléctum de pdpulo, dleo sancto 
meo unxi eum: ut manus mea sit semper cum eo, et brachium meum 
confirmet eum. Y. Jbid., 2. Gratias Démini in etérnum cantabo: 


per omnes generationes annuntiabo fidelitatem tuam ore meo. Gloria 
Patri. Extuli. 


Oratio 


Deus, qui ad tuéndam cathdlicam fidem, et univérsa in Christo 
instauranda sanctum Pium, Summum Pontificem, czlésti sapiéntia 
et apostolica fortitudine replevisti: concéde propitius ; ut, ejus insti- 
tuta et exémpla sectantes, premia consequamur etérna. Per 
eumdem Dominum. 


Léctio Epistole beati Pauli Apdstoli ad Thessalonicénses 
1 Thess. 2, 2-8 


Fratres: Fiduciam habuimus in Deo nostro loqui ad vos evangé- 
lium Dei in multa sollicitudine. Exhortatio enim nostra non de 
errore neque de immunditia neque in dolo; sed, sicut probati sumus 
a Deo ut crederétur nobis evangélium, ita l6quimur; non quasi 
hominibus placéntes, sed Deo qui probat corda nostra. Neque enim 
aliquando fuiimus in sermone adulatidnis, sicut scitis, neque in occa- 
sidne avaritiz, Deus testis est, nec queréntes ab hominibus glériam 
neque a vobis neque ab 4liis. Cum possémus vobis 6neri esse ut 
Christi apéstoli, sed facti sumus parvuli in médio vestrum, tanquam 
si nutrix foveat filios suos. Ita desiderantes vos cupide volebamus 
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tradere vobis non solum evangélium Dei, sed étiam Animas nostras, 
quéniam carissimi nobis facti estis. 

Graduale. Ps. 39, ro-11. Annuntiavi justitiam in ccetu magno; 
ecce labia mea non cohibui: Démine, tu nosti. V. Justitiam tuam non 
abscéndi in corde meo; fidelitatem tuam et auxilium tuum narravi. 

Allelija, allelija. VY. Ps. 22, 5-6. Paras mihi mensam, inungis 
dleo caput meum, calix meus ubérrimus est. Alleluja. 

In Missis votivis: Post Septuagesimam, omissis Allelija, et Versu 
sequenti, dicitur : 

Tractus. Ps. 131, 16-18. Sacerddétes ejus induam salute, et sancti 
ejus exsultantes exsultabunt. VY. Illic David suscitabo cornu, parabo 
lucérnam uncto meo. WY. Inimicos ejus induam confusiéne, super 
ipsum autem fulgébit diadéma meum. 


Tempore autem Paschali omittitur Graduale, et ejus loco dicitur : 

Allelija, alleluja. VY. Ps. 22, 5-6. Paras mihi mensam, inungis 
éleo caput meum, calix meus ubérrimus est. Alleluja. Ps. 25, 2. 
Démine, diligo habitaculum domus tue et locum tabernaculi glorie 
tua. Alleldja. 


Sequéntia sancti Evangélii secundum Joannem 


Jo. 21, 15-17 


In illo témpore: Dixit Jesus Simdni Petro: Simon Joannis, dili- 
gis me plus his? Dicit ei: Etiam, Domine, tu scis quia amo te. Dicit 
ei: Pasce agnos meos. Dicit ei iterum: Simon Joannis, diligis me? Ait 
illi: Etiam, Démine, tu scis quia amo te. Dicit ei: Pasce agnos meos. 
Dicit ei tértio: Simon Joannis, amas me? Contristatus est Petrus, 
quia dixit ei tértio: Amas me? et dixit ei: Démine, tu émnia nosti; 
tu scis quia amo te. Dixit ei: Pasce oves meas. 


Offertorium. Ps. 33, 12. Venite, filii, audite me; timérem Démini 
docébo vos. 


Secreta 


Oblatidénibus nostris quesumus, Démine, benigne suscéptis, da 
nobis, ut hec divina mystéria, sancto Pio Summo Pontifice interce- 
dénte, sincéris tractémus obséquiis et fidéli mente sumamus. Per 
Déminum. 

Communio. Fo. 6, 56-57. Caro mea vere est cibus, et sanguis meus 
vere est potus. Qui manducat meam carnem et bibit meum sangui- 
nem, in me manet et ego in illo. 
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Postcommunto 


Mensz czléstis virtute refécti, quésumus, Démine Deus noster : 
ut, interveniénte sancto Pio Summo Pontifice; fortes efficiamur in 
fide, et in tua simus caritate concérdes. Per Déminum. 


In Martyrologio Romano 


Die 20 Augtisti—secundo loco.—Rome depositio sancti Pii décimi, 
Pape et Confessdris, fidei integritatis et ecclesidstice libertatis 
propugnatoris invicti, religionisque zelo insignis, cujus festum tértio 
Nonas Septémbris recdlitur. 

Die 3 Septémbris. Sancti Pii Pape décimi, cujus natalis dies 
tertiodécimo Kaléndas Septémbris recensétur. 


URBIS er ORBIS 


Sancti Pii X Papae et Confessoris sollemnia Canonizationis in 
area ante Basilicam Vaticanam die 29 Maii Anni Marialis 1954 
peracta, quamplurimis Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalibus, 
Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, una cum ingenti fidelium concursu, ex 
dissitis quoque regionibus adstantibus, fulgentem assecuta sunt 
triumphum, quem Deus, humilium suscitator, ad exaltationem 
Servi Sui mirabiliter disposuit. Invalescebat interea in multorum 
Ordinariorum animis ardens studium atque optatum ut novensilis 
Sancti festum totius Ecclesiae commune efficeretur, quod iam non- 
nullis in locis liturgico cultu celebrabatur. Quare Sanctissimus Do- 
minus noster Pius Papa XII, fere omnium Catholici Orbis Archie- 
piscoporum et Episcoporum, nec non et Religiosarum Familiarum 
vota libenter excipiens, Sancti Pii X Papae et Confessoris, festum ad 
universam Ecclesiam extendere benigne dignatus est, die tertia 
mensis Septembris quotannis sub ritu duplici minori cum Officio et 
Missa propriis et approbatis, uti in superiori prostant exemplari, 
recolendum. Servatis Rubricis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibus- 
cumque. 

Die 1 Martii anno 1955. 


C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 


+ A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., a Secretis 
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The Externals of the Catholic Church. By Mgr John F. Sullivan. 
Pp. xii + 402. (Longmans, Green & Co. 18s. 6d.) 


Tus book originated in the United States of America, was compiled 
there by Mgr John F. Sullivan and first appeared in 1917. A new 
edition “‘completely revised and considerably re-written by Father 
John C. O’Leary was issued in 1951”. This edition of 1955 has been 
“most carefully edited to conform to English usage where this 
differs from that in America”’, with the help and advice of Fathers 
Leonard Boase, S.J., Thomas Gilbey, O.P., C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
and Benedict Steuart, O.S.B. 

It is an explanatory, non-controversial book intended to provide 
for the Catholic layman a clear and sufficient explanation of the 
external worship and usages of the Church. This it does very well 
indeed. Books of this kind are often diffuse but shallow, with no real 
information and frequently packed with minor inaccuracies. This 
volume, however, while covering a wide range of topics of interest, 
succeeds in being widely informative, and, what is more important, 
very accurate. The sections dealing with the sacraments of Penance 
and Holy Orders, and with Church music, are particularly good. 
There is a very complete index, which is important in a book of 
reference like this one. 

As this book deserves, and is likely to have, many new editions, 
would it be possible to make it still more informative by giving 
something about sacramentals in general (definition, effects, etc.), as 
distinct from the treatment of a number of individual sacramentals, 
which is quite satisfactory? The account of the origin of the Rosary 
(p. 243) is inadequate—so many people do not realize that the 
devotion was not handed over all complete, even to the unnecessary 
trimmings, by our Lady to St Dominic, but was a practice of piety 
which reached its present form only after a gradual development 
occupying centuries—and there is a very curious and not unimpor- 
tant omission on p. 310, where the “Nine Fridays” devotion is 
spoken of without any reference to, or explanation of, the “Great 
Promise” of the Sacred Heart to St Margaret Mary. Are the writers 
of The Externals of the Catholic Church doubtful about the authenticity 
of the Promise and its acceptance by the Church? 

The translation of liturgical texts which are cited throughout 
the book is not satisfactory, and could, with advantage, be much 
improved. 
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The Making of a Friar. Pp. 27. (Blackfriars Publications. 2s.) 


Tue Community of the Dominican House of Philosophy at Hawkes- 
yard in Staffordshire was invited by Father Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., of the B.B.C. religious broadcasting department, to provide 
a morning service suitable for general listeners. It happened that on 
the day appointed for the broadcast one of the Dominican lay- 
brothers was due to make solemn profession in the Order of Preachers, 
and the Prior and senior Fathers of the Community had the happy 
idea of using the ceremonial of the profession as the nucleus of the 
broadcast service. They, accordingly, devised a script—consisting of 
hymns, prayers and excerpts from Sacred Scripture—incorporating 
the simple ceremonial of the Dominican solemn profession within a 
framework that should make it more intelligible for listeners, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. This script has now been published as 
a booklet, to make it available to all who heard the broadcast and 
to the general public. 


j. oC. 


I Lift My Lamp: Jesuits in America. Edited by John P. Leary, S.J. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. $4.75.) 


Tuis is a record of incredible toil and endurance, of heroism and 
martyrdom: the life and work, and sometimes the passion and death, 
of sixteen Jesuits are described with eloquence and enthusiasm by 
sixteen of their present-day brethren. The lives of the pioneers and 
apostles range in time from 1570 to 1950 and in space over nearly 
all North America and beyond. Some of the Fathers were mis- 
sionaries to the Iroquois, the Hurons and the Apaches; one of them 
died, a prisoner of the Japanese, in 1945; one, Richard Tierney, 
was for nine strenuous years (1913 to 1922) the famous editor of 
America; another taught Physics and Geology for nearly fifty years. 
The title of the book is taken from the inscription on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty. 

With such diversified material it is difficult to select any of these 
lives as more admirable or inspiring than the others. Perhaps one 
of the most striking is that of St Isaac Jogues (died 1646), who, having 
returned to Europe after dreadful experiences, actually went back 
to work among the Hurons and so completed his martyrdom. One 
of these heroic Fathers was an Englishman, Andrew White, who 
laboured in Maryland in the middle of the seventeenth century and 
wrote “An Account of the Colony of Lord Baltimore in Maryland”. 
When Charles I had been defeated by the Puritans, Father White 
was sent back to England in chains. He was tried but not condemned 

Vol. xi 2A 
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and was eventually banished. Then there is Father James Marquette, 
the discoverer of the Mississippi (1673), for which exploit his statue 
was in 1896 placed in the Hall of Fame of the Capitol after bitter 
Protestant opposition. The life of Father Anthony Kohlmann (1771- 
1836) was a veritable Odyssey. After being driven from place to 
place in Europe by the vicissitudes of the Revolutionary Wars, he 
found himself in London, then in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. He was called to the death-bed of Tom Paine, but without 
success. In 1813 he entered History in the United States by his 
triumphant vindication in a court of law of the Seal of Secrecy in 
Confession ; and finally at Rome he was the direct cause of the Con- 
gregation of the Good Shepherd of Angers being given leave to open 


houses everywhere instead of merely in France. Then another story ° 


of persecution. Father John Bapst, in Maine, in the year 1854, was 
the object of such virulent hatred that a Protestant mob actually 
tried to burn him alive, and when this was frustrated by a down- 
pour of rain the unfortunate priest was tarred and feathered. 
Another, who died in 1921, endured the horrors of Alaska in the 
winter where the Great Cold and the Great Silence deprived men of 
their reason. The fifteenth story is that of Father Carl Hausmann, 
who in 1945 died after horrible sufferings as a prisoner of the 
Japanese. 

These narratives are written by American Jesuits who doubtless 
know what American readers like best; but others might perhaps 
prefer a quieter tone and a few more dates. The author of the piece 
about St Isaac Jogues has chosen to cast his material in the form of a 
correspondence, “‘as a literary device”. The result is curious and the 
two letters respectively attributed to Richelieu and Anne of Austria 
are really fantastic. In front of each narrative there is a page by the 
editor in which, in lyrical style, he endeavours to express his own 
idea of the spirit or character of the period in question. 


Bede: A History of the English Church and People. A New Translation 
by Leo Sherley-Price. (The Penguin Classics. 3s. 6d.) 


A WELCOME addition to this excellent series is provided by this new 
and very readable version of The Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation from the pen of a Senior Chaplain of the Royal Navy. 
Mr Sherley-Price, who has already translated The Imitation for the 
same series, refers in his Introduction to the widespread increase of 
interest in historical matters; his appreciation of this attitude is 
shown by some admirable pages on the life of the Father of English 
History, on Bede as historian, and more particularly on Bede’s treat- 
ment of his materials. In these observations, which may be read with 
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pleasure and profit by anyone, the translator does not fail to include 
reference to the late Dom Louis Gougaud’s classic, Christianity in 
Celttc Lands, and he quotes an eloquent tribute paid by Bishop 
Hensley Henson of Durham in 1935 on the occasion of the twelfth 
centenary of the Saint’s death. More remarkable in a series intended 
for the general public is the tone and substance of the section 
entitled ‘““The Miraculous Element in Bede’s History”’; this is well 
and truly thought out, lucidly expressed, and, indeed, could hardly 
be done better. Altogether the little book is well worth buying and 
can be very warmly recommended. 
Jy. 5 & 


De Noetica Geometriae Origine Theoriae Cognitionis. By P. Hoenen, S.J. 
Analecta Gregoriana, vol. xliii. Pp. 293. (Romae, apud Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae.) 


MATHEMATICS gives us a knowledge which is absolutely necessary, 
but which is derived from facts that are purely contingent ; whence, 
then, comes the necessity of mathematical judgements? Again, 
Geometry is an exact science. A straight line is thought of as being 
absolutely straight, and all points on the circumference of a circle 
are considered to be exactly equidistant from its centre; but whence 
comes this exactitude of Geometry? All our knowledge of material 
things comes through the senses, but we can never perceive things by 
our senses with the exactitude with which we think mathematically 
with our minds. 

These are problems of great importance, especially at the present 
time, for mathematicians are preoccupied with questions about the 
validity of basic mathematical concepts. Modern Scholastic philoso- 
phers have been chary of joining the ranks of those who are trying 
to solve these problems. Father Hoenen has made a really valuable 
contribution to Scholastic philosophy in examining the two problems 
mentioned above; he has constructed an epistemology of mathe- 
matics on Aristotelian and Thomistic lines, and brought to light the 
nature of the epistemological foundations of the first principles of 
mathematical thought. He shows that mathematical first principles 
are derived from the data of sensible experience by formal abstrac- 
tion and from the activity of reason working on the concepts so 
formed by pure syllogistic reasoning. 

This book is of extraordinary interest in that Father Hoenen has 
shown that these problems are only a particular instance of the 
general epistemological problem concerning the origin and validity 
of human knowledge. 
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My Friends the Senses. By Charles-Damian Boulogne, O.P. Translated 
from the French by Jane Howes, with a Foreword by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Pp. xiv + 206. (Burns & Oates. 155.) 


FATHER BouLoGNE could scarcely have a better introduction to 
English readers than this admirable translation of one of his most 
original and fascinating books. We live in a mechanical age; we 
use machines every day and take their necessity for granted. Most 
of the basic thinking people do about their work and its products 
is done in terms of the machines that are available for their daily 
use. As a consequence many people tend to forget that “‘the work 
the body does for each one of us is more important than the work 
of any lifeless machine can possibly be”. Father Boulogne’s book is 
about the importance of the work the body must do for each of us if 
we are to live as persons with properly developed minds and bodies. 
Our sensory contacts with the world determine the ways in which 
the outside world influences us, they condition our reactions to the 
objects we come into contact with in our daily lives. Father Boulogne’s 
theme is thus the specifically human use of the senses as partners of 
the soul in all our personal dealings with the material world. The 
author is concerned with the good the soul can and ought to derive 
from its union with the body, with what the senses can make of the 
world for the benefit of the soul, and with what the soul can do fora 
body that is a worthy and accomplished life-partner. The book is not 
long, but it contains more sound wisdom than do many of the tomes 
of applied psychology which are so popular at the present time. 
E. A. S. 


The French Diocesan Hymns and their Melodies. By Cyril E. Pocknee. 
(The Faith Press. 12s. 6d.) 


One of the directions in which The English Hymnal broke new 
ground when it first appeared in 1906 was by its inclusion of a 
number of French ‘“‘church melodies”, which were described in the 
Preface as coming ‘from the paroissiens of various French uses 
(chiefly those of Rouen and Angers)”’. A number of these melodies 
have since found their way into the revised edition of The West- 
minster Hymnal, where the Musical Editor, Father W. S. Bainbridge, 
writes of them as “‘melodies from the French diocesan books”. 
Mr Pocknee has now done a useful service to students of hymnology 
by shedding considerable light upon the origins of these hymns. He 
is mainly concerned with the words: ‘“‘All we have attempted is to 
give the full Latin text, and a translation, of those hymns that have 
passed into Anglican hymn-books such as Hymns Ancient and Modern 
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and The English Hymnal’ (p. 13). Yet, in fact, he also gives ten pages 
of melodies in their original notation, besides describing their origin 
and tracing their provenance. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of his book is the introductory 
matter, where he sketches the historical background, viz. “‘the intro- 
duction of the ‘Neo-Gallican’ liturgies in the second part of the 
seventeenth century, of which the new Latin hymns written by 
French poets and scholars formed a vital and integral part” (p. 3). 
The subsequent chapter provides more detailed information con- 
cerning two of the more celebrated hymn-writers of the period: 
Jean-Baptiste de Santeiiil and Charles Coffin. 

In discussing the music, Mr Pocknee rightly criticizes the “‘often 

vague, sometimes even inaccurate” ascriptions in The English Hymnal 
as to the date and authorship of these ‘‘church melodies”. His own 
pioneer efforts to provide more precise indications are all the more 
valuable. As a result of his investigations he is unable to support the 
view that some of the melodies were of sixteenth-century origin: 
“There seems to be little doubt that the melodies under consideration 
do not begin to appear before the introduction of the ‘Neo-Gallican’ 
Missals and Breviaries in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
They were composed for the new Office Hymns and Proses that 
were written by Santeiiil, Coffin and others. Just as the new hymns 
were introduced in to the French diocesan rites during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, so also were they often accompanied 
by new melodies which replaced authentic plainsong tunes, as the 
new Latin hymns replaced the traditional Office Hymns” (p. 22). 
Although written in a notation closely resembling that of plainsong, 
these tunes eschewed its rhythmic subtleties and its (by then) old- 
fashioned modality, and therefore became immediately popular at 
the time and have since proved themselves no less acceptable to the con- 
gregations of today. As Mr Pocknee rightly observes, “the Gregorian 
and plainsong enthusiast will probably object that the melodies .. . 
are decadent and debased. On the other hand it may well be main- 
tained that they are a logical development arising out of the dis- 
covery of the modern tonal system. Moreover, this type of music 
represents a serious attempt to preserve the use of unison and 
melodic singing in liturgical worship at a time when it was decaying 
in Western Christianity. . . . Today it is widely recognized that 
music in our parish churches must be congregational in nature. The 
fact that the French tunes were intended to be sung in unison makes 
them eminently suitable for congregational use” (pp. 26-7). 

Admittedly these are not the best hymn-tunes we have, and the 
purist will insist, here as elsewhere, that genuine plainsong would be 
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better. But, when it is a question of congregational singing, the best 
is so often the enemy of the good. 

One word of criticism. On page 37 the author gives a table of 
note-values for the interpretation of the notation of the melodies. He 
seems here to have fallen into the mistake of over-simplification. The 
tunes on the opposite page, for instance, are clearly in triple time— 
but not if interpreted according to Mr Pocknee’s instructions. 

By limiting his selection of hymns to those that have passed by 
way of translation into Anglican hymn-books, Mr Pocknee might 
be thought to have limited the book’s interest for Catholics. That 
would be to forget that these are all Catholic hymns. Rather should 
we be grateful to him for enabling us to have the complete Latin 
text of more than fifty hymns, each with its translation, old or new, 
usually in the same metre as the original and often more faithful 
than the versions in current use. By some mischance the second 
stanza of the first hymn (p. 40) is defective: as it stands, its middle 
line combines the beginning of one line and the ending of another. 
According to the Paris Breviary (from which Mr Pocknee has taken 
it) the two lines should run thus: 


nos suo livore sanat, 
nos jacentes erigit. 


A. GREGORY MuRRAY 


Love and Violence. Pp. ix + 260. Eight plates. (Sheed & Ward. 18s.) 


NEITHER the title of this book nor the rather sensational jacket need 
put off the prospective reader. It is a series of sober studies, in which 
art and literary critics, medical experts, theologians and others deal 
with their own particular aspect of the subject. Most of the essays 
appeared in Etudes Carmélitaines, a review of the highest standing; 
they are ably translated by Mr George Lamb. Six original English 
essays are included, four of them (for the sake of completeness) 
dealing with appropriate Scriptural questions. Naturally, as in all 
symposia, not all the contents are of equal merit. Some may find the 
first, on ““War and Love”, for all its appositeness, somewhat dis- 
appointing. But, taken as a whole, the book is very good indeed. 
This or that essay will be preferred by a reader according to his 
taste and bent of mind. If he is interested in problems of art, he will 
turn first to the second—a general study—or to the third, on 
Michelangelo. If literature is his subject, he will probably prefer the 
third, on Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, or the fourth, on Love 
and Aggressiveness in Dostoievsky. But for range and depth of treat- 
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ment the finest essay in the book is undoubtedly the theological one, 
“God of Wrath or God of Love?’’, by Pére Philippe de la Trinité, 
O.C.D. It is a veritable little treatise, occupying nearly a quarter of 
the whole volume. Every aspect of the subject is, to some extent at 
least, dealt with: man’s appetites and passions, the Trinity, original 
sin and its consequences, the Redemption, and the true ideal of 
love and confidence in the life of a Christian. Pére Philippe very 
clearly brings out the true nature of the Atonement, refuting the 
Lutheran and Calvinist notion, which unfortunately found favour in 
Jansenist circles and was preached by the great French orators, even 
at the end of the last century by Monsignor d’Hulst, that God the 
Father vented His wrath against sinners upon His Son. The view 
has turned many minds against the whole theology of the Atone- 
ment, and it needs to be refuted as firmly and as widely as possible. 

In view of the amount of matter in the book and the number of 
authors quoted (especially in Pére Philippe’s almost too copious 
footnotes) a double index of authors and of subjects would have 
been helpful. 


j.c 


Religious Vacation School Manual. For Grade VI, VII and VIII. By 
Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. (Confraternity Publications, 508 


Marshall Street, Paterson 3, N.J., U.S.A. Price not stated.) 


One of the most striking features of Catholic activity in America 
is the Religious Vacation Schools which are regularly held in many 
parishes, chiefly for children who attend non-Catholic schools. After 
plenty of preliminary organizing and publicity, the “‘school’”’ meets 
every morning in the summer holidays for several hours of instruc- 
tion, prayers and games, the children being carefully graded and 
looked after by a sufficiency of teaching Sisters, lay teachers, 
seminarists and priests. In this way anything around two million 
children, one gathers, are prepared for the sacraments, or given 
further Catholic training. It is a triumph of organization and devotion. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine produces the teachers’ 
aid-books for this work; here is the latest revision of the Manual for 
the teacher of the elevens, twelves and thirteens. It begins with 
several chapters of practical general suggestions—on preparing 
lessons, on various methods, on opening and closing exercises, on 
music programme and recreation programme, on conducting com- 
munity Mass, and so forth. Then there are detailed lesson notes on 
the grade syllabus for the period, in five “‘units” each covering 
several days; one sample lesson in each grade is given verbatim. 
Each grade has its own notes on objectives, age-group psychology, 
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and so on, and there is a careful bibliography. Sister Rosalia and 
her team of four nun-helpers are to be congratulated on a most 
thoroughgoing piece of work. Thoroughness is the great feature; 
everything is foreseen and taken care of; all the teacher has to do is 
to absorb the lessons and pass them on. Even so one wonders whether 
some further simplifications would not be helpful: e.g. upon such 
phrases as “‘apperceptive basis of natural experience’’. As regards the 
content of the lessons, it is plain and businesslike. One is glad to see 
that use is made of the liturgy, though this seems to be interpreted 
very broadly, the devotional months loom as largely as the great 
feasts and seasons; one ‘“‘liturgical period” is all about Fatima. 


This we Believe : by this we live. Revised edition of the Baltimore Catechism 
No. 3. (St Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall Street, Paterson, 
N.J., U.S.A. Price one dollar.) 


Take a look, dear reader, at the Hong-Kong end of the bridge into 
Red China, across which the refugees come, including hundreds of 
expelled European nuns; Father Duchesne describes them arriving, 
weary and bedraggled, dressed sometimes as Chinese coolies. See one 
bewildered old nun, age ninety-one; she came from France sixty 
years ago, has been blind for the last twenty years; there she stands 
amongst the helpers, fumbling with the wrapper on a bar of choco- 
late. Somebody asks her why she did not go back to France twenty 
years ago when she lost her sight. She replies: “‘I knew all the 
Chinese catechism by heart, and I did not know it in French; so I 
stayed here to teach it.” 

What a picture that gives us of the vast amount of devotion given 
to the teaching of catechisms—the magnificent devotion of thou- 
sands of people all over the world in teaching that little book! And 
what a tragedy it is that the little book itself should be so dull and 
dry-as-dust in its contents and wording ; so inadequate a tool in the 
hands of that limitless devotion, such a hindrance to the real assimi- 
lation of the Faith. What a difference there could be if its words were 
simpleanddirectenoughtomakethat immediateimpactonthe human 
mind and heart which the tremendous News itself ought to make! 

This we Believe is the title given to the latest revision of the Balti- 
more Catechism No. 3, which has new answers on the Assumption, 
the communion-fast, etc. It is the same as Baltimore No. 2, but each 
answer has scriptural texts added ; their usefulness is rather doubtful 
—does it really help to be given some snippety sentence from St Paul 
or Deuteronomy, with no story or context? It would take more than 
that, alas, to bring green life to the unrelieved desert of lecture-room 
formula which the 515 Baltimore answers provide. From the cate- 
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chist’s point of view they are too wordy and too abstract, and so are 
the explanations which follow the answers. ‘‘ This indefectibility of the 
Church is in conformity with the will of Christ’—that is the style. When 
will catechisms be written by the catechist instead of the theologian, 
or at any rate in close collaboration? There is a long alphabetical 
index, ten pages of small print; just to experiment we looked for the 
following entries: Pasch, Vine, Manna, Lamb, Temple, Abraham. 
All absent (from the index at any rate). Anyhow, whatever we may 
think of its contents, this volume is beautifully printed with a 
pleasing paper wrapper. 


The First Catholics. By Marigold Hunt. Pp. 146. (Sheed & Ward. 
8s. 6d.) 


Marico.p Hunt is one of our best writers for children, and this 
re-telling of the Acts of the Apostles is up to her high standard. It 
is aimed at the tens or elevens, or the less intellectual of the under- 
fourteens. There are illustrations, sketchy semi-humorous drawings, 
which are not perhaps very helpful. The Acts is rather a grown-up 
sort of story really, but the authoress makes it thoroughly readable. 
(We wish she had brought out, in the Pentecost sermon and else- 
where, that main point of the apostles’ preaching: that they had 
seen our Lord risen.) She not only tells the story well, but can be 
depended on for the right comment: as, for instance, to the some- 
what difficult episode of Ananias and Sapphira: 

“If you are ever tempted to try to make people think you are 
better than you are, just remember Ananias and Sapphira! Not 
that you are likely to fall down dead, but so that you will remember 
that hypocrisy is one thing our Lord really hates. We don’t know, 
by the way, if Ananias and Sapphira went to hell. They may have 
been sorry at the last moment after all.” 


Ramon Lull, Pedagogo de la Cristiandad. By Mgr J. Tusquets. Pp. 437. 
(C.S.1.C., Vitrubio 6, Madrid.) 


RayMonp LuLL, as we usually call him, has never been fully 
presented to the English reader and remains an astonishing and 
enigmatic figure in the golden century of the middle ages. His vast 
plans for the conversion of Islam, for instance—were they idealistic 
dreams, as of an intellectualist Foucauld, or was there something 
more practical in them which might have altered the course of 
history if Lull had been backed up better by authorities civil and 
ecclesiastical? At any rate he was a great believer in education, and 
what is more, a God-centred education. To hear him arguing about 
the purpose of man’s creation, and the urgent need to make every 
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man, Christian and Moor alike, understand it, is almost to catch an 
echo beforehand of another Spaniard working things out at Manresa 
three centuries later. Mgr Juan Tusquets is well known throughout 
the Spanish-speaking world as professor of Catechetics at Barcelona 
Seminary and of religious Criteriology at the University there. He 
is also editor of Orientacion Catequistica, one of the brightest and 
probably the most informative catechetical review in the world. His 
present volume on Raymond Lull is an able and comprehensive 
study of Lull’s thought and activities (especially educational) with a 
full international bibliography, and its great value is that it puts 
Lull into his actual background and makes him an intelligible and 
very interesting person. 


Initiation au Mystére Chrétien: Catechisme. Par une Equipe Sacer- 
dotale, Saint Louis d’Alfortville. (Lethielleux, 10 rue Cassette, 
Paris VI™ 3 books, 480 fr.) 


ANYONE who wants to have a look at what the advance-guard of 
the catechetical movement is doing in France should get this series 
which has just begun to appear. For six years, in a completely 
paganized district of Paris, a team of priests has been trying out a 
new form of catechumenate for the young, based frankly on Scrip- 
ture and liturgy instead of on the national catechism, which is 
regarded as far too advanced and remote for beginners who have 
often never heard of Jesus Christ or seen a crucifix. Instead of the 
actual liturgy (also too advanced for them of course) they take part 
in a kind of ‘‘catechumenal liturgy” of prayer, singing, readings, 
movement, etc., leading up to the Mass (this is described in another 
book). Simultaneously with it goes a regular instruction-class, based 
on a series of “‘fiches’’, or printed page-reminders of each lesson, 
which are kept together as a loose-leaf book in a special holder. But 
these loose pages are designed not merely to instruct the child, but 
also (and this is the main feature of the whole system) ¢o instruct the 
parents and the family through the child and across his head, so to 
speak. One side of each leaf is addressed to the child: a few lines of 
summary (but in warm live language, no abstractions), then the 
reference for a passage to read (always from St Luke or the Acts), a 
few questions to answer for homework, and perhaps a suggestion for 
drawing. Then on the other side of the leaf is given an appropriate 
passage from Old or New Testament for the benefit of the parents, 
with simple commentary and doctrinal pointers. There are pictures 
too, but these are always photographs (of the Holy Land or what not) 
in order to convey a sense of reality. It is perhaps difficult to judge 
these fiches without the lesson-material which they pre-suppose, 
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and which is to become available shortly in a livre du mattre. At 
present what we have is the book of fiches for the first year (Vers 
le Christ avec le Peuple de Dieu, 180 francs) and for the second year 
Découverte du Christ avec les Apotres, 180 francs; also a booklet of 
general Introduction (120 francs) explaining the idea and the syllabus. 
This, by the way, has a preface by Canon Dock, diocesan director 
of religious school teaching in Paris, which ought to allay any fears 
that this team of priests might be getting out of touch with head- 
quarters. A third book of jiches, L’Eglise, Peuple de Dieu (180 francs) 
is due out in April 1955. This team’s enterprise, its sheer intellectual 
quality and its taking care of all aspects of the problem, including 
the improvement of “‘content”, seems almost too good to be true. 
One thing is certain: that their way of approach to ignorant and 
irreligious parents is one which has great possibilities for school- 
teachers. In this country many teachers are already aware of the 
good results that can follow when the religious “‘note-books”’ (pic- 
torial work-books) made by the children are taken into their homes. 
The Saint Louis d’Alfortville team has seized on this opening and 
used it systematically. After six years they say it works, and they are 
printing their material. It will certainly repay serious examination. 
F. H. D. 


The Convent and the World. By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. Pp. 199. 
(Blackfriars Publications. gs. 6d.) 


Tuts book forms as one unit a trilogy of smaller works which 
appeared in the past few years under the titles She Takes the Veil, 
Within the Walls, and They Live the Life. Those who have already 
enjoyed them will be pleased to meet them again in this convenient 
and more lasting form. For new readers let it be said that the book 
is produced as a series of letters passing between Sister Mary 
Laurence and some of her contacts in the world, who wish to know 
what convent life is all about. She is therefore approaching the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the enquirer, freely and lightly, as 
well as seriously, discussing the problems and questions which rise in 
the mind of the ordinary young woman in her whirl of activities, 
who feels at the same time that there is a mysterious urge to give 
herself more fully to God. It is necessary not to allow the “‘nibbler” 
to have an unreal picture of life “‘inside”’. It is much better that she 
should see the difficulties and the purpose before she becomes too 
deeply involved. For this reason Sister Mary Laurence is practical 
and full of commonsense in her approach. She keeps before the eyes 
of her correspondents the high ideal, and at the same time lets them 
see the down-to-earth quality of much of a nun’s life: “Peeling 
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potatoes in the back kitchen can give more honour to God than any 
external act of charity, if it is inspired by greater love.” 

As she discusses active and contemplative life, and the various 
problems of sacrifice, poverty and so on, this book will be useful to 
a wide range of those not only who are looking at the possibility of 
entering, but also those who find it hard to understand nuns. It 
would therefore be a good book for convent waiting-rooms, or for 
priests to lend to young women who put a question-mark against 
vocation. Though it is not always easy to keep up the idea of corres- 
pondence, this is well done here, and helped by occasional anecdotes 
and a chatty style. 


Neither Will I Condemn Thee. By Franziskus Stratmann, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Hilda Graef. Pp. 79. (Blackfriars Publications. 85. 6d.) 


In the mid-nineteenth century, Father Lataste, a French Dominican, 
saw the degree to which conversion was possible in the souls of 
women to whom he was ministering in Cadillac gaol. He wanted to 
use this force for good, and was distressed to see truly spiritually 
developed souls cast off from society on their release, with no one 
willing to rehabilitate them. His effort produced the Sisters of 
Bethany, who housed, befriended and even absorbed into their 
community the “‘gaol-birds”’. 

There is no doubt the ideal is very high, for there are two classes 
of postulants. First, there are those who come straight to the convent 
from school or from a blameless life in the world. Secondly there are 
those who have been discovered at crime, punished, and now wish 
to reform and devote themselves to God. After the preliminary 
training, there is no distinction between the two classes, which 
imposes great humility upon the first class, since to the outsider they 
may be classed with the fallen. 

The book does not advertise the work of the sisters, but wishes 
to spread the spirit of Bethany to the world, so that ordinary men 
and women may be more ready to work for the rehabilitation of 
ex-prisoners. The basic needs, says Father Stratmann, are the right 
attitude to sin and disgrace, to contrition and penance, and finally 
to reconciliation. The message is a hard one, but here in England 
we greatly need increased facilities for rehabilitation, because we 
cannot close our eyes to the numbers of Catholics in our prisons. We 
cannot afford as Catholics to act the Pharisee and deny the possi- 
bility or the right of rehabilitation to these men and women. Prison 
visitors and chaplains will find this book useful, and it is to be hoped 
it will encourage us to remember Christ’s words, which are here 
used as a title to mercy. M. H. 
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The Salt of the Earth. By André Frossard. Translated by Marjorie 
Villiers. Pp. 160. (Harvill Press. Illustrated. 10s. 6d.) 


It is a problem to explain to the modern world what monks are and 
what they do. André Frossard has made an admirable job of this 
small book, in which he manages to give the main characteristics 
of the seven major orders in the Church for men. They are little 
more than thumb-nail sketches of the Benedictines, Carmelites, 
Carthusians, Cistercians, Dominicans, Jesuits and Franciscans, but 
they do bring out the atmosphere of each by outlining the way of 
life which they lead. Not unnaturally, he goes into rather more 
detail when speaking of St Benedict and his “‘basic” rule, which has 
effected so much in monasticism. He does not have space to enlarge 
on the various vocations, but by stating their main emphasis as con- 
templation or active work, and trying to give a pen-picture of the 
spirit, he will help anyone who has had little or no introduction to 
the Orders. In this he is much aided by a series of delightful wood- 
cuts showing the habits and also the daily routine of the monks and 
friars. 

Like so many books, this is a translation from the French. The 
translation is adequate, but it is necessary sometimes to remember 
that the author was originally addressing a French public, and there- 
fore some of his statements do not apply rigidly here or universally. 


The balance is corrected very neatly by Peter Anson’s appendix. He 
gives a detailed Horarium for the different orders, sets them in the 
English scene, and lists the houses to be found in the British Isles. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS 
(Tue Crercy Review, 1955, XL, pp. 152, 216, 256) 


Father Greenstock writes : 

I must apologize to Father Fitzsimons for giving him a wrong 
impression. Neither Father Bender nor myself wish to imply that an 
editor is not free to review or not review a particular book. Ob- 
viously, only those books will be chosen for full review in any 
periodical which fit in with the nature of that periodical and its 
readers. Many reviews warn publishers of this on the title page and 
rightly so. However, once an editor does accept a particular book 
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for a full review, then it would seem that some type of contract results. 
That, at least, is Father Bender’s opinion, with which I agree. At the 
very least the rules of justice, truth and charity will apply if the 
rights of publisher, author and reading public are not to be flagrantly 
violated. 

In reply to Father Davis it might be pointed out that, even if no 
contract exists between publisher and editor, the same may not be 
true of the relationship between editor and reviewer. In some cases, 
apart from receiving the book, the reviewer also receives payment 
for his work. By accepting the book for review he clearly binds him- 
self to the ordinary rules of truth, justice and charity. He binds 
himself to an objective norm—not a purely subjective one based on 
his own ideas and caprices. As Father Davis says: ‘‘there is no place 
here for heavy-footed moralizing about do ut facias’”»—there is a simple 
application of moral principles and of objective truth. 

The question at issue is clearly that of the nature of a review. 
While no one would wish to limit too much the freedom of reviewers 
or cramp their literary style, still two main principles seem to have 
an application here. On the one hand, the obligations of justice and 
truth demand competence in the reviewer together with an objective 
approach to his task which will eliminate prejudice. On the other 
hand, the nature of a review seems to imply that it is intended 
primarily to inform readers concerning the contents of the book and 
its doctrinal value. 

Father Davis seems to imply that the reviewer, although knowing 
less than the author about the immediate field of study, often 
possesses a sounder judgement—in fact, that his relation to the 
author is that of a professor judging the theses of his students. It is 
difficult to see how this can be true if judgement is based on know- 
ledge. However, I grant that it is often the main reason why 
reviewers limit themselves to a criticism of the style, printing, punc- 
tuation or binding of a book, in the hopes that their attempts at 
humour will help them to cover the space required without the 
need for more details. The fact that ‘“‘nowadays few scholarly works 
fail to find due acknowledgement of their true worth” does not 
excuse the incompetent reviewer from his obligations in justice, 
charity and truth. 

Father Bender’s approach to the reviewer’s function is by no 
means a negative one. On the contrary, he requires from reviewers 
what the very nature of their task demands—hence the qualms of 
conscience which Father Bender’s article has produced in many 
reviewers, including myself. Most readers of reviews seek informa- 
tion, not light entertainment. Incidentally—and this is not the sugar 
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on the pill—the standard of reviewing in THE CLERGY REVIEW is 
unusually high compared with many other periodicals of the same 
type. 


“Auctor” writes: 

Are not Father John Fitzsimons and Father Charles Davis too 
categorical in denying a contract do ut facias between publishers 
and editors, between editors and reviewers? In the case of large 
books, of prima facie worth, surely the acceptance of the book by 
editor and reviewer implies acceptance of some obligation, and this 
is the mind of the publisher? Here, of course, there is room for 
reasonable judgement. A detective story is different from a two- 
volume translation of Machiavelli; but I doubt if the obligations of 
editors and reviewers can be so light-heartedly dismissed. Moralizing 
need not be “‘heavy-footed” because it calls attention to objective 
justice, and a long experience of writing and reading reviews con- 
vinces me that some reviewers very definitely need to make an 
examination of conscience. 


BAPTISMAL REGISTRATION OF ADOPTED CHILDREN 
(THe CLercy Review, 1955, XL, p. 230) 


Dr McReavy writes: 

In a recent answer concerning the baptismal registration of 
adopted children and the issue of certificates affecting them, I ob- 
served that although the common law of the Church makes no 
special provision for cases of this kind, some sort of special provision 
on a universal or national scale would seem to be desirable. I have 
now been informed by Canon Flood of the Crusade of Rescue and 
Canon Bennett of the Liverpool Catholic Children’s Protection 
Society that, since the war, most dioceses in England and Wales, if 
not all, have made special provision, whereby a central baptismal 
register of adopted children is kept by the diocesan chancery or 
society for the protection of children, and special certificates are 
issued, whether to notify the adoptive parents and parish priest 
of the place of baptism, or to meet the needs of those who legitimately 
seek proof of baptism. From the information received, it would 
appear that the system is not altogether uniform throughout the 
country, and that children adopted independently of the diocesan 
adoption society may escape the effect of its provisions. If, however, 
parish priests will inform the responsible diocesan authority when- 
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ever a case of this latter kind comes to their notice, and will carefully 
observe its instructions in regard to the baptismal registration of 
adopted children generally and the issue of certificates concerning 
them, the purpose of the canon law and the legitimate interests of 
the parties concerned should be adequately secured. 


PREPARING FOR EASTER 


The Rev. Douglas Carter writes: 

In his booklet, Preparing for Easter, Father Clifford Howell, S.J., 
makes the following “‘practical suggestions” for the liturgical obser- 
vance of Palm Sunday: (a) that the blessing and distribution of 
palms should take place in the school, or at least at a side altar, and 
that all the people should enter, or re-enter, the church in procession 
behind the celebrant and the servers; (b) that the main door should 
be decorated with palms or olives or bunches of flowers ; (c) that the 
Passion should be read in English by a team of twenty-three people 
ranged along the altar-rails, including two girls. 

Father Howell offers these suggestions in the hope that they will 
be tried by priests who “think they would not be contrary to the 
mind of their Ordinary’’. Granted (dato, non concesso) their dramatic 
effectiveness, has any priest the right to try them without actually 
consulting his Ordinary? For that matter, has any Ordinary, even 
if consulted, the right to sanction them? 

This kind of thing seems to be very popular in France. But even 
if it is allowable, even if it is feasible (in how many parishes could 
you find twenty-three good speaking voices?), is it wise? It is 
reminiscent of the Anglican practice of “introducing” novel High 
Church ceremonies according to the taste of the local vicar, and 
seems likely to lead to the liturgical chaos which prevails in the 
Establishment. Zeal should not be allowed to outrun discretion, and 
I cannot think such suggestions are justified merely because ‘“‘the 
people”, as I can well believe, “‘are spellbound”’. 
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Origen 
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Pere Danielou surveys his subjects from a number of angles, first 
telling us the fascinating story of Origen’s life, then going on to him as a 
Biblical scholar, mystical theologian, apologist, philosopher, preacher, 
and so on; the various views are then combined to give a picture of the 
man “in the round’’. Origen has always been a controversial figure and 
will doubtless continue to be; yet it seems clear enough that his intentions 
were never heretical and his work shows that provided a man is prepared 
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the contents of dogma are in themselves a better safeguard of faith than 
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of the Roman Empire. This third volume shows us an example of the 
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Narratives and letters of the Franciscan 
Missionaries in Mongolia and China 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


This book bas a peculiar appropriateness today, for it records the 
attempt made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to bridge 
the gap between East and West. The two main sections of the book 
record the adventures of Friar John of Plano Carpini (1245-7) and 
Friar William of Rubruck (1253-5) in Mongolia and (in the case of 
Friar John) China also. The Introduction by Christopher Dawson gives a 
lucid and comprehensive survey of the historical background, which 
enables the most unversed reader to fit the narrative into the main 
events of the period and peoples concerned. 
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others besides seminarians. The course seems particularly suitable for persons 
whose daily period of mental prayer is limited within a half-hour. Notable 
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> A full detailed instruction on the nature and method of mental prayer, 
with practical aids ; 


*& A complete course of meditations for every day of the year; 

> A meditation on the Sacred Passion for every Friday of the year; 

> A meditation on Our Blessed Lady for every Saturday of the year; 

> Many supplementary meditations for feasts and special occasions ; 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 


A Memoir 
J. B. MORTON 


‘“*Mr. Morton’s portrait is assuredly a work of art, in that it is 
firmly drawn, composed with a most sensitive regard for values, 
and inspired by humour, reverence and love.’”’— Haro_p 
NICOLSON in The Observer. 


“Of all the epitaphs, recollections and biographies which have 
been, or will be, written on Belloc, I believe J. B. Morton’s book 
will remain the most understanding and the most sympathetic . 
this beautifully written book contains the essence of that kaleido- 
scopic figure.’”,-—H. S. MACKINTOSH in The Sunday Times. 


“‘J. B. Morton has achieved perfectly a task which no one else 
could have attempted, still less performed a book which is a 
small masterpiece of fidelity.”,-—ROBERT Senden in The Tablet. 


FEEDING 
THE FIFTY MILLION 


The Report of the Research Committee of 

the Rural Reconstruction Association on 

the Increase of Agricultural Production 
in the United Kingdom 


‘*A well-informed account of the scope there is for the increased 
home production of food.”"—The Times Survey of British Agri- 
culture. 


“Everyone who reads this fascinating and enormously in- 
formative book will agree that they have made a most thorough 
survey of the problems involved, as well as formulating a stimu- 
lating and highly valuable set of proposals. The range is wide and 
the coverage thorough.’’—The British Farmer. 
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